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Introduction 


The second volume of Tb£ Christopher Parkening 
Guitar Method is based on [he same premise as the 
first: to learn guitar technique and musicianship by 
playing beautiful pieces of music. Practicing is more 
enjoyable and rewarding while working on exciting 
and inspiring compositions instead of drv exercises. 

This present volume is divided into two main 
sections. Parr One deals with learning notes in upper 
positions [Volume One covers only the first position) 
and introduces many new techniques. Parr Two 
consists of repertoire that enables [he student to 
develop technique and musicianship more fully. This 
section is arranged by period or style, rather than by 
difficulty. Thus, the student is able to choose his own 
music and gain a perspective on guitar literature as a 
whole. Also, wbat is easy for one student may be 


difficult for anorher, so grading pieces at this level is 
nearly impossible. In fact* the student may wish to 
attempt pieces from the repertoire section of this book 
while still studying from the technique section. Use 
this book flexibly, modifying ir to meet your own 
individual needs. 

h is important to keep musicality as the final goaf 
with technique only a means, to an end. Strive for a 
beautiful sound on each piece, fully explore the 
nuances of style and interpretation* which I will later 
cover in detail. 

Above all* strive for personal excellence. True 
success is not measured by worldly accomplishment or 
by comparison with others. Rather, it is working with 
diligence, to die best of vour ability, toward achieving 
excellence in whatever task yon have ser before you. 
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Part I 


Technique 


Notes on the First String* 


Observe that the l,oC “ ascend alphabetically hi whole-steps, except for the half-sreps between E and F and 
between b and C. This pattern is consistent on ev«y string, so by knowing just one note on anv string you will be 
able to the others In the practice scale, the left-hand fingering is divided into three main areas: low, medium 
and high. Keep your 1st tinger of the left hand resting lightly on the string when shifting positions. This makes 
the shirr more secure. Concentrate on the names of notes as well as finger placement. 


Memorize: Practice Scale #1 


kfgabcde 



Free: 0 1 3 5 7 K 10 !2 


I he left-hand posuto?: is determined by the fret where the index finger falls. For instance, in 7th position the 
1st huger will play notes on the /th ireL and rhe 2nd finger will play notes on the Sth fret, etc. These scales and 
exercises were created primarily for rhe purpose of learning the notes oil the neck. It is rare to finger a whole 
passage on rhe same string as nocared here. 

Exetdse #] 


Position: Isr-- 5ch - - 10rh- - , 7th 


itt-, Sth-, 


l0l]l- n ?ch -- 



Exercise #2 (Bach) 

The high F in lIi is exercise is played on the 13th fret. The notes siart over at the 12th fret with E (an octave 
higher than the open E}. 



This guitar method riches upper position note reading one string at a time. First, the student learns all the natural notes 

m. S” ' J2th l T f d *" thC ? MuraI nOICi ™ thc 2nd stlin Z' “Clcn relating these notes to the first 

string. When fingering guitar music, the highest note dictates where die rest of the chord fur passage) will be played. For 

instance if a 1st string high £5 is required, the student would have to find other notes in die passage in relation to the B. This 
ipproic.fi will become obvious ns you proceed through fhc book. 


[0 



Guide and. Pivot Fingers 


kt ¥ 3 ad 
l will he 
fcedkmu 
l makes 


Two important principles will facilitate left-hand sometimes notated with a dash before the finger 

finge ring: rhe jtivat: finger and the ruLte finger. A pivot number on the note in the new position. It js 

is a finger that stays in place as an anchor while ocher important to release the pressure slightly to avoid a 

fingers move around ic. A guide is one that stays on a sliding sound. Apply these two principles whenever 

string when shift mg ro another position and is possible to maximize leh>hand accuracy. 


SPANISH BALLAD 



Try' rest stroke on the first melody note of each measure for greater clarity and balance. Use guide fingers 
whenever possible. 


a m i 






















Vibrato 


J 



E he technique of vibrato involves wavering the 
pitch of a note for shading or expressive purposes, it 
can add groan emotional intensity to a passage and is 
also effective in achieving proper intonation (playing 
in tune). Horizontal vibrato is achieved by holding a 
note firmly and moving the left arm from the dbow 
rapidly back and forth parallel to the neck. The finger 
stays in place on the string, and the elbow remains 
stationary. This poshing and pulling motion forces the 
string to slide back and forth across the fret, causing 
die note to go sharp and Hat. This can also be done 
without rhe thumb touching che back of the neck. 

Virtual vibrato (fig. 1} is achieved by bending the 
string up and down parallel to che fret. The movement 
is done solely by rhe finger from the second joint- This 
type of vibrato is. often used in the first position where 
the horizontal motion is not as- effective, but it only 
allows for raising the note. The pitch cannot be 
lowered in this manner. 

Jr is important to develop the ability to control 
both the width and speed of the vibrato. A helpful 
exercise is to put the 2nd finger on the 2nd string at 
the 1 Oth frer, sec your metronome ar a moderate speed 
(try 60 ) 7 and practice vibrato at four fluctuations per 


click. You can use the sound of the side of yi 
hand h.itriug against the guitar to help you kec 
Experiment on different strings wjdi each fin] 
vary che tempo settings to increase your master) 
viral technique. 


Fig. 1 VeriicaJ vibrato on second string 


f Yy using vibrato on the following two melody lines 


Exercise #3 4 Picardy) 

















Dotted Eighth Notes 


Y'lur left 
beat, 
and 
i of this 


» 


The following piece contains a prominent rhythmic figure. *" - 

Count: 1 {e &) a 

In learning a difficult rhythm, ic is sometimes helpful to tap it out or play it on open strings as follows 



* * 


Count; 1 2 {e&) a 3 {e&) a 



r r 

L(e&)a 2 3 



Set the rhumb on the previously p 
achieving clarity in the bass line. 


MAZURKA 

ed bass note at each resr. This will stop (Jamptn) the string from ringing, 
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Quality of Sound 

There are cwo elusive qualities that separate 
gaataris&t from ordinary guirar players; a beautiful 
sound and rhe ability to play legato. Technical details 
regarding sound production and nail filing are found 
ill Appendix A at the end of the book, it would be 
beneficial to study that section now and refer to it 
again throughout your study. Strive for a pure, full 
rich tone without the extra noise of fingernail clacks, 
left-hand squeaks, ere. Play wsrh sufficient volume in 
order to develop a wide dynamic range. Develop a 
variety of tonal colors as you srrive for a beaurifid 

to 

of 

both hands should work in unison with extremely 
changes between notes. This movement is 
similar ro the way a mime works: you see one position 


SILENT NIGHT 

R Gruber 

Strive for a legato melody with a beautiful sound Use vibrato on high notes. Dampen bass notes with the 
thumb on each rest, especially when changing bass notes. The rests between bass notes of the same pitch need not 
be taken literally. 



sound. 

To play legaroj each note should be connected 
rhe ncxr without a perceptible break. 1 he fLEigers 


and ihcn the next* hut not the motion in between. It is 
certainly one of the most difficult qualities to achieve 
on die guitar, but well worth the effort. 

Practice Tip: 

One element of proper p riser icing is problem 
solving. You will encounter some obstacles in caking a 
[niece From sightreading to a polished performance. 
Here is a rbrue-step process for overcoming these 
hurdks; 

1) Observe 2) Analyze 3} Correct 
In other words* define the prohlcm, analyze bow it 
can be overcome, and implement the solution by 
correct repetition. Ey breaking down pieces in this 
manner and putting them hack together again„ you 
will have learned a secret co effective practicing. 

























Slur Technique 



‘ (also called ligado) Is a technique in which 
i pfcick one note and then sound a second note wirh 
id finger only. It [5 notated with a curved line 
t^-o notes of different pi cell. This looks the 
1 .e, but a tie connects two notes of die same 


=*£ture an ascending slur, or hammer-on, bring 
- " "and fingertip down on the string with 
force to sound a second note after plucking 
DK If the fi jsc note is a fretted one, leave chat 
_ j-3.ee when the second note is hammered-on. 

* descending slut, or putt-off. Use left-hand 


2 Preparation ofa descending slur. 


finger actually ‘plucks” the string as ir is taken off (sec 
photos). The finger pulls downward and into srFue next 
higher string, as in a “rest stroke” for rhe righr hand 
(unless, of course, it is already on chc first string). If 
you want the adjacent string to ring, use a ’Tree srroke” 
slur, where you miss the next higher string with your 
pull-off finger instead of plucking into it. If both notes 
arc fretted, it is important to have both fingers in place 
on the string before the pull-off occurs. On all slurs, 
keep die Jett hand parallel :o rhe fingerboard, stay 
close to the fret (no: in die center between rhe frets), 
and play on the center of the fingertip. 



Fig. 3 Release of descending slur into ihe ncx: string. 


1 ry the following exercises on different strings to familiarize yourself with the slur technique Leave the fingers 
n as you ascend in hammer-o us. 

Exercise #5 



Exercise #6 


p ^ n 

2 , 3 2 4 

^ ILZZT " il ■_ .-fe= 

+ 

- H# 3" - 4 -■ " v-n 


m _JL*_q * 


UF ^Tra tF —--di 

ffh-4_ 


_Hr T 

11 fy ■ 



L -— 

-1 


1 — - 

T --T *-^ 


“This slur is pictured in fhc above photos. 








] Kc next slur study is one of my personal favorites. If practiced 
correctly, it will build accuracy, dexterity and left-hand strength. Tins 
exercise is for die left hand only and can be practiced up and down the 
neck. Tn moving np the neck at die end of rhe second beat, the 1st 
hngcr slides from F to F#> thus starting a new position. In the 
descending exercise, the 4th finger slides down 3 . half-step, thereby 
changing positions one fret lower. This is notated by a straight line 
between the notes. When sliding, keep sufficient pressure on the string 
to sound the second note. For more work on durs, I recommend 
Segovia 5 Slur Exewites (Columbia Music Co.) and the more advanced 
Study #f/ (Op. lx no. 3) by Fernando Sor. 

Exercise #7a 



Practice Tip: 

using slurs, concentrate on 
achieving evenness in both ihc volume 
and [Juration of each n<ntz r To help 
equalize the difference in sound 
between haenmer-ons and pull-offs, 
die hammer-on will need a little extra 
force. Be sure nor to hammer-on or 
pull-off luo quickly, but give each npfe 
equal value. 



V ** 


1 rs-N 4 ! 


jtH •J'riifTvj 


it]i 


MVri 


i^Tirn /H 



































Grace Notes 


Grace notts are ornament dial add variation and color to a passage of music. They are noticed as small 
slurred notes that appear before a normal size note. Jn the following examples, the first grace note is played 
simultaneously with the bass note on the beat. The rime value of the grace note is not counted in the rhythm of 
die bar and musr be subtracted from chat of the adjacent note. 


Written: Played: Written: Played: 



A more in depth discussion of omamentadon appears on page 54. 

Two Baroque Dances 

'I'fic next two pieces help demonstrate the slur technique and were written for the Baroque guitar in Italy 
(] 646). This instrument had live sets of double strings called course 

CANARIO 

Carlo Calvi 

This piece is played in 2nd position, i.c., the 1st finger operates on the 2nd fret, the 2nd finger on the 3rd, etc. 






























DANZA 


Carlo Calvi 



More Work in 2nd Position 

The following two studies arc excellent technique builders written in 2nd .position. Because they contain no 
open string* they can be played in any position on the neck, Remember that open string notes can be found on 
the next lower string as the diagram illustrates: 


A D G B E 



fret S 5 5 4 5 


Exercise #S 


m i p i p 














































D. C. al Fhie 

Return to the beginning and pia y to the Fine, 

D.S, al Fine 

Return to the ^ and play to the Fine. 

Dr C. al Carla 

Return to the beginning* play to the 0 and skip n> the Coda . 

D.S, al Coda 

Return to the play to the ^ and skip to cbe Coda, 


SPANISH WALTZ 

Anonymous 


Fur extra practice on the slurred passages in mm. 1 and try using 3rd and 4rh fingers. 




























Notes on the Second String 


Practice Scale 42 



Fret: 0 ] 3 5 6 $ 10 12 


Exercise #10 Notice the key signature change: F on the 6th free now moves to F# on rhe 7th £n 



la) 




Practice Tip: 

As vote practice, periodically ask yourself questions regarding the 
quality of your progress. Here are a few examples: 

* Are you sitting correctly, with a proper balance between 
security and relaxation? 1 

“ Arc your hands positioned correctly—with knuckles roughly 
parallel to the strings? 

* Are your nails filed smoothly and correctly so there is no 
catching or clicking on the strings? 

* h your guitar properly in tune? 

■ Are you playing the notes and rhythmic values accusaiciv? 

* Are your slurs even in volume and rhythm? 

■ Are you playing legato and with a beautiful sound? 

* Are you playing cleanly without excessive noise or mistakes? 

* Are you playing musically? 

























Harmonics 

(Natural) 


A harmonic IS a chime-like overtone produced 
when you lightly couch a siring at certain points with a 
finger while plucking ir with another. These points, 
called nudtty are found by dividing the string length in 
half* 3rds, 4riis, 5ths, etc. You must touch the string 
directly over the meial fret (without depressing it) and 
remove your finger as soon as you have plucked the 
note. {fig. 4} This will result in a harmonic. These 
work best at fret;; 12, 7 (or 19) h and 5, as rhe chart 
indicates. You will also find them at 9 {same as 4 or 
16). Artificial harmonics will be discussed later, 

Unfortunately, there h much discrepancy found in 
guitar literature regarding the no tar ion of harmonics- 
They are generally writ Lett as diamond shaped notes 
indicating rhe actual sounding pitch. Occasionally 
they will be written an octave lower than they sound. 
In rare cases, they may relleci the pitch of the natural 
note at that location> not the harmonic. Sometimes 
they have an “o' written above or below the note. 



Fig. 4 Natural harmonic on the 7ch free. 


Here Lire four examples of the notation. The first two 
show r how natural harmonics are written in this book. They 
indicate the actual sounding pitch. The other two ate less 
commonly used, but all four represent the same pitch. 



The following cable shows the most common natural harmonics. Nonce chat some are identical in pitch. For 
example: 6th string. 5th fret equals ^lh string, 7th fret. You can tunc the guitar by matching rhese harmonics in 
unison. (See page 50.) 


Table of Natural Harmonics 


12th fret 


6th 5th 


4th 


3rd 


2nd 


1st siting 



One octave above 
open note 



Octave and a fifth 
above open note 


5 tli fret 



Two octaves above 
open note 
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Harmonics (cont.) 


Exercise 1t\ 3 


Natural Harmonirs... 



This next piece uses notes on the 2nd string in first chord, G and B are three nores apart). Ir is helpful 

relation to the 1st string. Remember dial generally die to leave the left-hand first finger on the string as a 

highest note of a chord dictates where the other notes guide when descending on the 3rds. The open B after 

in the chord or passage should be piayed. Always use each third is called a pedal lone —a stationary note 

the mosr convenient fingering unless musical around which oilier voices move. Re sure to let the 
interpretation dictates an alternate. highest note ring while playing the pedal tone. Strive 

Cancion is bssed on the interval of a third (in the for a legato sound on all transitions. 

CANCION 















































Notes on the Third String 


Memorize; Practice ScaJe #3 

G A B C ft E F G 



Practice Tip: 

h is often helpful to rest die right-liand thumb or fingers on the strings, when rhey -ire nut 
in use. This technique is called planting. Aside from the dampening benefits, it provides great 
stability., security, and accuracy for rhe right band. Planring is especially helpful in fasr scale and 
arpeggio passages. The planted linger or thumb acts as an anchor or “handrail" for the rest of 
the hand. This is a variation of the planting technique described in Volume One, where you 
plant in preparation for an arpeggio. 




































Dampening 


Dampening to review, is the term chat describes 
stopping unwanted notes from ringing—either notes 
previously played or ones caused by sympathetic 
vibrations. Sometimes these notes can be used no 
your advantage or make no consequence at all; 
but other limes they cause a distracting dissonance. 
A general technique for dampening bass strings 


is to lay the right-hand thumb down so it touches 
the 6th, >th, and 4th strings aJJ at once. This will 
take care of most sympathetic vibrations. You will 
often need to stop a bass note from ringing ac 
the exact same time you need to play another 
bass note. This is a somewhat difficult but often 
necessary technique. 


In the following two examples, rbo first bass no it needs to be stopped as you play the second. After each 
example you will find three alternative techniques to accomplish die dampening; 

1. Use back of thumb to stop £ as you play A. 

2. Set thumb on 6th string immediately after 

you I'h A 

3. Use left hand. 

1. Use rest stroke with thumb. 

2. Set thumb on 5th erring immediately after 
you play E. 

3. Use left hand ora finger of the right hand- 

To dampen a higher adjacent treble string, slightly flatten a left-hand finger. You may also set a right-hand 
finger on any treble string. 

INTERLUDE 

Try dampening the open bass strings by selling die thumb down on the previously pSaved bass note 
(technique #2). 1 his action will also provide security for your right hand. 



































FRENCH LULLABY 


David Brandon 








































More Work on the Treble Strings 

Exercise £17 (Dvorak) This study is excellent for the practice of vibrato. 














































































































































Notes on the Fourth String 



Practice Tip: 

Left-hand squeaks on bass string* arc annoying unwanted noises. In fact h 
many non-guitarists judge guirar players by iht number of squeaks eh cy make! Try 
co avoid these by Lifting your left-hand finger Straight off the siring when shifting 
;md quickly setting ic down again in the next position. If you muse leave a finger 
on a string for a slide, use the side or fleshy pan of the fingertip below the callus 
to ride the siting. Thus wi ll minimize the noise. 




























PRELUDE IN E MINOR 


This prelude is based on the interval of a tenth. The second string B functions as a pedal tone. Use the 
repeated i finger on this note lo produce a more consistent sound- Try ro avoid excessive left-hand noise, h might 
be helpful ro practice the tenths in rhis piece without rhe open pedal tone to concentrate on making quiet left- 
hand shifts. 


(D— ... 

mi i i m i 



Success vs. Excellence 


T suggest that you pursue a commitment ro 
personal excellence rather than success 7 based on your 
own God-given potential. Success and excellence are 
often compering ideals. Being successful not neces¬ 
sarily mean you will he excellent and being excellent 
docs not necessarily mean you will be successful Success 
is attaining or achieving ci]] rural goals* which elevates 
one's importance in the society in which he lives. 
Excellejice is the pursuit of quality in one's work and 
effort* whether the culture recognizes ii or not. I once 
asked Segovia, how many hours a day he practiced. He 
responded, "Christopher, I practice 2 Vi hours in the 
morning and 2 Vi hours every afternoon " I thought to 
my self “if .Segovia needs to practice five hours every 
day, how much more do 1 need to practiced 

Success seeks status, power* prestige wealth, and 
privilege. Excellence is internal—seeking satisfaction 


in having done your best. Success is external—how you 
have done in comparison to others. Excellence is how 
you have done in relation ro your own potential. For 
mCj success seeks to please men, but excellence seeks to 
please God. 

Success grants its rewards to a few, but is the dream 
of the multitudes. Excellence is available to all, bur is 
accepted only by a few. Success engenders a fantasy and 
a compulsive groping for the pot of gold at the end of 
die rainbow. Excellence brings us down to reality with 
a deep gratitude for rhe promise of joy when we do 
our best. Excellence cultivates principles* character* and 
integrity. Success may be cheap, and you can take 
shortcuts to get there. You u/ill pay the full price for 
excellence; :it is never discounred. Excellence will always 
cost you everything, but it js the most lasting and 
rewarding ideal. What drives you -—successor excellence 




















SCARBOROUGH FAIR 


English Folk Song 

am D. Brandon 

























Memorize: 


Notes on the Fifth String 


Practice Scale #5 


ABCDEFGA 

















































Notes on the Sixth String 



Memorize; 


Practice Scale #6 


EFGABCDE 



Exercise #25 
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Exercise #26 (Grieg) 



Exercise #27 (Tcliaikowsfcy) 



Exercise #28 (Saim-Saens) 



A( this point it would be very helpful to practice groups of die same three notes on each string. Concentrate 
on the names and positions of each note. Play the following exercise with every consccurive thrcc-note 
combi nation. In other words, play the EFG sequence on each string* as the exercise shows. Notice they do not 
have to be in the same octave. Then play ABC on every string, etc. Also play the three no res in reverse order. 

Exercise #29 
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k ahead {even a full measure) and do not go had:. Think about what you arc g 
har you are actually doing. You will eventually recognize chords as you do word 
becomes equivalent to a sentence. 


; exerejses, Take some manuscript paper and joe down notes in random 
sei an even tempo and read through them. Also rry die easier exercises 
cm in different positions on the neck. 


trios, quartets) 


























Mastering the Fingerboard 

Here Is a simple system for learning the notes on the guitar quickly and thoroughly. It is well worth die few 
minutes each day to become fluent on rhe fingerboard- These exercises can be done by yourself or with a teacher 
or fellow student. Follow the system step-by-step at your own pace, and proceed only when you have mastered 
each step. 


I) String by string; 

a) Learn the natural notes on each string up to the 
12th fret. Starting with rhe 6rh string, name different 
notes randomly as you play them. Proceed to rhe 5th 
string, etc. 

b) Learn the chromatic notes cm each string. 
Starting with the 6th string, randomly name notes 
shaip/JLu, then flat/sharp. By naming both sharp and 
flat* and in reverse order, you will learn ro recognise 
both equally. 

c) Mix natural and chromatic notes. Scarring wirh 
the 6 th string, randomly say and pi ay every single 
note. Proceed siring by siring. 

(Nore; At rhis point, you will have learned every 


note on the guitar, open-12rh free. The next steps will 
reinforce what you have learned-} 

2) Frer by fret; Choose a fret and randomly name and 
play all the notes on chat frer. Cover all frets 1 thru 12. 

3) Say a note and play it on every string, starting with 
the 6th, For example, play one F on every string. 

4) Pul your finger down anywhere on rbc neck and 
name the note. 

5) Explore higher frets above the 12th, especially rbc 
more frequently used treble strings. Since the notes arc 
rhe same, bur an octave higher chan the lower 
fingerboard, it will not rake long to (earn rhe notes 
bevond rhe 12 th fret. 


More Sightreading Practice 


LESSON IN A MINOR 
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Napoleon Coste 

















LESSON IN A MAJOR 


Napoleon Cc.xstf. 



MOTO PF.RPETUO (excerpt) 

N 1001.0 Paganini 

For sigh treading only, this piece may be practiced in sections. Try playing in a variety of positions on the neck. 






























































Moto Perpetuo (com.) 






























































Performance Anxiety 


Performance anxiety (stage fright) is a potential problem that can be disastrous to any 
performance. Andres Segovia acknowledged char a guirarisr could lose up to 50% ofr his 
technique due to nerves. He even remarked, '"When I go ro a concert I am always nervous; then 
when I have to begin a concert 1 am ready to cancel it; but when T have finished a concert* ! 
would like ro begin again.’ 7 Sragcfrighr can be overcome, though, and you can learn to use the 
excitement produced by the expectation of a concert 10 your advantage. 

Everyone has a different approach to conquering performance anxiety. American film 
composer John Williams once related to me this story about the great cellist Gregor Piatagorsky. 
In a conversation about the dilemma of stagefright* a friend of Piatagorsky suggested that 
backstage before the concert the cellist should just tetE himself “I am the great Gregor 
Piatagorsky 17 and he would not have any problem with nerves. Piatagorsky' rep!“That is what 
I already do. The problem is.,,1 do nor believe myself! 77 This humorous anecdote shows to what 
extreme we sometimes go ]n dealing with this problem. 

One key to overcoming stageftight is preparation. Long-term preparation would start taking 
place when you first schedule a performance {or even before). Short-term preparation would be 
effective the day of the performance. By using the following ideas, you should gain insight to 
help you deliver your best performance that is [lot hampered by nerves, bur rather charged by 
enthusiasm. 

Long-Term Preparation 

* Practice effectively. This means working out the details of the music and your performance in 
advance. There is no substitute for beitig adequately prepared. 

* Choose a program within your capability. Start with a secure piece that will allow you to fed 
comfortable on stage. Plan stage entrances, bows, and announcements as much as possible 
prior ro the performance. 

* Simulate performance conditions. If possible* do a practice concert. Take advantage of every 
performance opportunity' to refine your performing skills. .Learn to play cold without warming 
up. You might also tty upe recording yourself. 

* Note several sections of each piece of music that you could start from should a memory'' lapse 
occur in concert. If one docs occur* jump to one of these sections and keep going. Do not 
dwell on rhe memory lapse, but think about expressing rhe music. 

Short-1 erm Preparation 

* Arrive at the performance venue early to 
sound of the hall. 

■ Warm up, but do not overdo. In general, 
energy for rhe concert. Do not give 
your best performance in the dressing 
room. 

* Do not be analytical about the music 
backstage. At this point you should 
think in more general terms. 


get comfortable with the stage, lighting, chair, and 
play a little slower with perhaps less volume, saving 


Practice Tip; 

It is important to play pieces of music as a whole, 
then later go back and correct mistakes. Do not stop 
every lime you make a mistake* as this babiL could 
cause you to do the same in concert. 






Performance Anxiety (cont.) 

During Performance 

* Consciously relax as practiced and 
concentrate on playing the music 
beautifully, 

■ If you make a mistake* keep goi ng and 
continue to rry your best. Do not let 
your feelings dictate your attitude, but 
focus oil tile music. 

* Sometimes you must take musical and technical chances in performance to play something 
extraordinarily beautiful or exciting. I have seen Segovia “play on rhe edge"—taking the chance 
of sacrificing slight technical accuracies for the most exhilarating performance. As wonderful as 
flawless technique may be, it is genuine mnsicality rhar will truly move an audience. 

For my personal note on this subject, see p. 135. 


Practice Tip: 

Tf you cannot warm up before a performance, 
massaging or exercising your hands together keeps 
them warm and ready to play. If you arc able to hold 
the guitar but must remain quiet, such as in a 
television appearance, [ find it helpful to exercise the 
Ictr hand by pressing thesrrings down with firmness 
in various patterns on ihe fingerboard. 



risropber Tokening and co-author David Rraudon in concert. 
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Left-Hand Fingering Principles 


In his method ibr guitar, Fernando Soi said ro consider fingering an art. As you may have observed in some of 
die previous exercises, it is possible co play a passage in more than one spot on the neck for tonal variety. It is nor 
uncommon to spend a lot of time experimenting with different fingerings for a passage ro decide which one is best 
musically and technically. As a general rule, use the most natural fingering unless a more difficult one gives a 
better musical interpretation, i.e,, tonal variety, more beautiful phrasing, etc. 

Below you will find a melody from Volume One with a variety- of different fingerings. An evaluation of the 
lingering accompanies every passage. Play each example to analyze its -Strengths and weaknesses. 


1} All notes on same string—consistent in sound 2) All notes on same string; medium rone—lest 

and good for right hand; brightest rone, overall. Vibrato can be used on all three notes. 


* J n\ ___ 



3) All notes on same string; thickest tone—can be 4) Con rains string crossings—not consistent in 

somewhat muddy. Vibrato can be used on all sound bnt good for some situations Also harder 

three notes. for the nehr hand. 
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3} Contains string crossings (see #4). 
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6} Con rain? siring cross ings; Awkward reach 
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/) Contains string crossings; somewhat awkward 8) CrosS'String fingering allows strings to ring, 

for fhe lefr hand. achieving a harp-like effect. 
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In fingering music you have ro consider context, other voices, tempo, musical style, And whether co add slurs. 
Ultimately you will find a balance between technical and musical elements. It is important to be able to play a 
fingering up to tempo and in context before you judge its meric. Also, do not be afraid to change a fingering as 
your musical castes and technical abilities change. You will constantly want to rc-cvaluate your fingering of music. 
Bad fingering will tend to wear on you. Through many years of playing and teaching the same piece, Segovia 
often improved a piece by changing the fingering. I consider Segovia's fingerings a musical arc form and a great 
study in themselves. Aside from than use editors suggestions as a guide, bur allow'yourself to personalize apiece 
with your own fingerings. 
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Accuracy and Control 


Proper placement anti control of finder movement before too begi n rhe exercise. Lift the 2nd, 3rd, and 
is essential for accurate playing with minimal mistakes. 4th fingers slightly,, and yon will be ready to play. Use 

It is necessary to obtain a balanced left-hand position as link movement as possible, keeping the 1st finger 

fig. 5), playing directly on tbc fingertips, (fig. 6) Try down all the time. Leave die 2nd and 3rd fingers down 

to economize the movement of the fingers by keeping after they have been played whenever possible, 

them close to the strings when not in use. The Exercise #18 is polyphonic. You muse allow one 

following two exerciser will help you develop control note to ring while playing che other three. Again, 

and economy of motion. The first is monophonic practice this in a variety of positions, and even try 

(only one voice) and should be played on all strings in increasing the string spread. (For example, play on 

a variety of positions. I suggest setting all the fingers strings one and three,} Play both exercises slowly so as 

down on the string in proper playing position (fig. 6) to fully concentrate on control and accuracy. 
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Moveable Scales 


Practicing scales is a fundamental aspect in the development of technique for every musician. Scales are the 
building blocks of music, and practicing them will help cultivate tone, conrrol, dexterity, speed, and stamina. In 
fact, Segovia stared, K 1 he practice of scales enables one co solve a greater number of technical problems in a 
shorter period of time than the study of any other exercise." Belo w are four moveable scale patterns—two major 
and two minor. Because they contain no open stings, these scales can be played in any key by starting on the 
appropriate root note. For instance, rhe first pattern in C major on the third fret can be changed to D major by 
starring on the filch fret. For technical practice, I suggest playing each scale ascending and descending starting on 
frets 3^ a 5>6,/ and then back 6 h 5?4.3- Start slowly, play evenly, and increase speed gradually for each new key. 

More practice advice for scales: 


* Decide on a specific goal ro accomplish while 
practicing a scale. Ten minutes of concentrated 
practice covering a certain aspect can he more 
beneficial than an hour of mindlessly running 
scales. 

* I ry different right-hand fingering combinations: 
in r* mi , id, ai b ma 3 am. pi f etc, Some patterns, such 
as Ttu i; are not feasible for most players in a high¬ 
speed concert run; however, they do help gain 
independence for some situation 5 . 

* Play rest stroke and free stroke. Also try a light rest 
stroke. 'Hus is a hybrid stroke—a rest stroke wirh a 
free stroke feel and speed. 

* Experiment with different angles of the right hand 
and fingers. Also be sure your nails are filed 
properly. 

* Many players find ir beneficial to rest the thumb 
on the 6 rh string as an anchor. Others change the 
anchor string as they ascend the scale. This is also 
helpful for dampening unwanted ringing strings. 

* Practice preparing each stroke. Start out by 
thinking of each scale note as an eighth note with 
an eighth rest in between. On the test, prepare the 
next right-hand finger by planting it on the string 
in preparation to play the nexr note. Proceed to 
lengthen the played note and shorten the 
rest/preparation rime. 
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* After good preparation is achieved, practice synchronization of right and left hands. Ideally, fingers of both 
hands should move 3t exactly the same moment. This will achieve a perfectly legato sound with no perceptible 
break between notes. 


* Extract scale passages from actual pieces and use them as exercises. For example, I often use the scales from 
Rodrigo's Concimo Je Aranjuez for scale practice. In this way, [ polish part of a concerr piece while refining 
technique. For more work on scales, J recommend .Segovia's Dt&timie Major and Minor Scales [Columbia 
Music). 
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Scale Variations 

Try applying die following variations to die predtdmg scales for extra practice and increased endurance. 



Repeated Notes: 


Dotted Rhythms: 



Speed Techniques 


The following exercise will help demonstrate 
practice techniques used to gain .speed. First learn and 
memorize the passage by playing it slowly and 
accurately. Gradually increase the speed as you gain 
confidence with ir Next, apply the following ideas co 
help maximize your own speed potential. 

To achieve speed, practice the scale in short 
segments. Just as a runner who can run a shorr sprint 
trains for a longer race, you can practice small bursts of 
speed while gradually increasing the distance. Isolate 
the first pattern of four eighth notes to practice. Add 
one extra note also, giving you a downbeat a place to 
land. Tills is similar 10 the runner who runs through 
the finish line instead of stopping ar it. He maintains 
his momentum until the end. Practice this pattern of 
five notes as fast as possible, only accurately. Repeat 
this over and over, increasing rhe speed until you have 
gone as fast as you can play without mis rakes. Then 
starr a little slower and cry che next pattern, gradually 
increasing die speed to as fast as you can play with 
accuracy. Finally, add both parterns together to make a 
complete measure plus the downbeat of" the next 
measure. Continue this process over die entire passage. 

A metronome is of great value when striving for 
speed. Ic is equivalent to a stop-watch used by a runner 
in training. It will help you stay in tempo and also 
monitor your progress. Concert guitarists, depending 


on the difficulty of the scale, reach speeds between 
1172 (four notes per click). 

For left-hand accuracy, be sure ro play directly on 
the fingertips, keep the fingers close to the strings 
without excessive motion, and maintain a balanced 
hand position. You must also have the right hand in 
the correct position -with the wails filed properly to 
achieve maximum speed. 

You may wish co practice die right hand alone. 
Practice the first short segment in F.v. #33 staying on 
die same note n that is, four plus one AT Then practice 
eight plus one AT etc. When you have achieved a 
certain degree of speed, add rhe left-hand changes to 
obtain synchronization between both hands. 

You might also find it helpful 10 start at die end of 
the exercise and work backward. Play the last five 
notes (ending on the downbeat), rhen the last nine, 
ere This is similar 10 a runner backing up from the 
finish line. 


Practice Tip: 

Speed can be measured, just like a iQO-mcter dash. 
However, there is a more desirable musical goal thai 
we should strive for—one char cannot he measured- It 
Is die musical icy and feding of the music wc play. Use 
speed to attain chat goal, but never let it take the place 
of beautiful playing. 


Exercise #33 
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Special Effects 

Thcrc ^ numerous interesting techniques on the guitar used ro create special timbres (tone colors) or sound 
effects. Natural harmonics were covered earlier and arrificiai harmonics will follow this section. Here are many 0 / 
the ofher^; 

Pizzicato (pizz ,)—This technique involves muffling 
die strings (usually bass) with the side of rhe right 
hand near the bridge as you play rhe nones with the 
side of rhe thumb (all flesh), (fig. 7) .Set your hand on 
the bridge somewhat parallel to it as if you w p cre to give 
it a “karate chop.” Bring it over on. rhe strings to 
muffle them slightly when plucked, (fig.8) The closer 
rhe hand is moved toward rhe soundholc, rhe mote 
muffled the sound- Conversely, rhe more of your hand 
you rest on rhe bridge, the less muffled rhe sound, The 
right amount of pressure takes practice and you may 
have to alter your position depending on which string 
you desire to mute. Pizzicato notes can be plucked 
with the fingers as well. Segovia also created a 
pizzicaco-Iike sound by using the back portion of his 
thumb (sec picture) for instant dampening of the bass 
strings, as en his recording of TonadiUa (La Maya d? 

Goya) by Granados. (fig r 9) 



Fig, 7 Pizzicato shown from the from. 



:'ig. 8 Pizzicato .shown from neck view. 



Glissando (Slide)—In addition ro the slur, another 
way of sounding a second note without plucking it is 
ro slide. To do this, move your finger between two 
notes while firmly pressing rhe string. !t is sometimes 


desirable ro use a slight glissando (also called 
portamento) between two notes and to actually play the 
second note. This is notated w r irh an added grace note 
but is often left to the discretion of the performer. 
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Special Effects (com*) 


Ponticello (jwml )—This term describes the brittle, 
mcraliic sound achieved by plucking the airings near 
the bridge, usually with the center of the n^il r (fig. 10) 
I his quality was used extensively in my record mg of 
the AlUmande by Dowland (transcription onp. 76). 



DoJce also marked sui tasto )—rhe sweet warm tone 
achieved by playing over die sound hole, usually with 
rhe side of the nail. (fig. 11) The term natural* 
indicates the return to a more normal sound. For a 
more in depth discussion of tone color, refer ro 
Appendix A. 



Fig. 11 Dolce position. 


i’ambora—This drum like effect involves bouncing 
the right-hand thumb (sometimes the fingers) on die 
strings near the bridge, (figs, 12 and 13} By bouncing 
quickly, but firmly, the strings will sound. 


An example of the taiubora technique mav be 
found in my recording of Simple Gifts. 
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Special Effects (com.) 


Rasgueado—This is the Spanish term for .strumming 
the guitar and is used extensively in flamenco guitar 
music. Though not used as ofLeti in classical guitar 
music, it is nevertheless a necessary technique to 
master. Examples of rasgueados in the classical guitar 
repertoire include the opening of Rodrigo* s famous 
Concierto de AranjaeZj Turina's Scviallartots, and Falla's 
The Miller's Dance. There are many pai[erns> but a 
basic rasgueado is a brush across the strings starring 
with che little finger (notated r. e, or L) and ending 
with j—as in cami. For added clarity and strength, [lie 
principle of resistance is applied (similar to snapping 
your finger}. You create tension by locking each finger 
(cami) behind [he other and then releasing them in 
succession, (fig. id) Occasionally the thumb is 
involved (either up or down) with repeated 
rasgueados. The index finger is often used alone in 
single strokes back and forth while the thumb res[s on 
the sixth string. The first joint should remain relaxed 
on the upstroke. Rasgueados are usually notated by 
arrows which reflect the direction of the stroke. An 
arrow drawn from the 6th string 10 the 1st would 
indicated a strum in that same direction. 



Fig. 14 Preparation of [he rasgueado- 


Golpe—This is a knock or tap anywhere on the 
guitar—often near or on the bridge or on the face oi 
the guitar. Different fingers and positions produce a 
variety of percussive effects. Examples of this 
technique may be found in Granados* Intermezzo and 
che Renaissance dance, Watkin sAle (Virtuoso Duets). 


Tremolo—One of the most intriguing effects, this 
technique especially captivates audiences. It literally 
means a rapid repetition of the same note, the way a 
mandolin or a. balalaika is commonly played. But an 
classical guitar, it generally refers to a repeated melody 
note with an added bass line, giving the illusion of two 
instruments playing together. It is usually played pami 
(as in the famous Recuerdos de la Alhambra by 
larrega), although pmi and putmi are aJso common 
variations. Here are some tips ro help master this 
difficult Technique: 

* The tremolo should be very even wirh rhe 
melody notes coming out in volume over the 
bnss line. It should be fast enough to create the 
illusion of a sustained note. 

* Starr by practicing with the thumb oil a bass 
string and the fingers on the first string. Play 
slowly at first. Try plan ring the a finger on the 
next melody note as yoi] play the bass note with 
the thumb. In other words, set the a finger on 
the first siring in position ar the same moment 
[he thumb strikes the bass string. 

* Nails should be evenly filed so as ro cross the 
srrings wirh the ssme amount of resistance. This 
will create evenness in both rhythm and sound. 

* Be sure that the right-hand knuckles arc kept 
parallel ro the string and tilt rhe hand slightly to 
the right to favor the a finger. 

* To avoid a "gallop" or unevenness, starr slowly 
with a merronome and work to increase speed. 

* Once comfortable wirh the tremolo technique, 
practice one pattern pins the next bass note as 
fast and evenly as possible. Gradually add more 
patterns ro increase endurance, 

* Use different accents or reverse the pattern (for 
practice only) to correct unevenness, 

* To help hear the rhythmic definirion, rry 
putting a cloth under the strings next ro the 
bridge lo dampen die sound slightly. 

Other composers who have used the tremolo 
technique effectively include Ponce, Tans man, Barrios, 
and Ca-sccinuoYo -Tcdcsco. 
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Notation of Special Effects 


Pizzicato Pontioello Doltc Glissando Portamento 




SAKURA 


Japanese Polk Song 


The many special effects used in this piece help capture the essence of oriental music and its exotic 
instrumente- 
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Artificial Harmonics 

Harmonics (see page 2]) can also be produced by 
[he right hand alone by lightly couching a siring 12 
frets higher than a frerced note with the indejf finger 
and plucking it with cither rhe thumb (fig. 15), ring 
finger (fig, 16), or the little finger. It is helpful to 
spread out ihe plucking finger and the node 
(touching) finger to achieve a clear, bell-like sound. 

The harmonic will sound an octave higher than the 
fretted note. 1 his allows yon ro make any note a 
harmonic. Like natural harmonics, artificial ones can 
be produced at distances ocher chan 12 frets, such as 7 
or 19. Many unique effoers can be created wich 
harmonics, and it is enjoyable to experiment with this 
technique. 

In the following piece, the entire melody is played 
with artificial harmonics. 1 suggest firsr learning the 
piece in natural notes and then adding harmonics 
when you are comfortable with rhe left-hand 
fingerings- When first learning the piece without 


harmonics, pluck the melody notes with only the a 
finger and the bass notes with the thumb, just as you 
would with artificial harmonics. 

An advanced arrangement of this piece, entitled La 
Filla tfW Marxanh appears on my EMI recording, A 
2 'rihute to SegpuLz. 

Practice Tip: 

Your music will generally go Through four stages 
as yo m take Lt from sight read mg to performance: 

Repeat-Play through the piece over and over rn learn 
dj working through the technical difficulties, 
Rcmember-Mernmrize the music and fingerings. 
Refine-Smooth out technical problems and polish 
interpretation. 

Kevicw^Oncc mastered, review the piece frequently 
to maintain it as pan of your repertoire. 
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Artificial Harmonics (cont.) 
































Tlining l ips 


Tuning the instrument can be one of die most 
frustrating aspects of playing the guitar. This is due in 
part to the fact thar even under the best conditions, it 
is physically impossible to perfectly tune the 
instrument. The very nature of our tvelk-fiemperttl or 
squal-itmptred tuning system means that we will be 


equally out of tune in each key. To compensate for 
this on the guitar you should tune to die key of the 
piece you are playing {called tempsr-tuning}. This 
involves checking the prominent chords in the piece 
and reaching a balance or compromise between them. 
Here are .some suggestions for refilling your tuning: 


* A good chord to check tuning is the open E major chord and the full bar version of that chord 
(making it A major on the 5th fret, E major on the 7tb. etc.). The outer strings contain the 
root of the chord, the next to outer strings: have the fifth, and on rhe innermost strings you find 
another root and the third of the chord {on rhe third string). The roots and fifth are very 
stable intervals, but the third presents a special problem since ihe freLied note always sounds 
higher than the natural harmonic overtone occurring on that note. Do not tune the 3rd string 
too flat, or ir will be our of tune in other chords. 


* It is wise to check different vo icings of chords in the key of the piece you will play. Check a 
first position chord as well as voicings or inversions in the middle and upper parrs of the neck. 

* Tuning by octaves can also be beneficial. Start with the open E’s and the 4th string E. Then 
tunc the open A with rhe 3rd string, 2nd fret and the 1st string, 5th frer. Lastly, check other 
octaves such as D, B, G, etc. Depending on how trained your cat is, you could even check the 
interval of a fifth between die 1st and 5th strings open. 

* A string has less chance of slipping Hat if you mne up to pitch from below rather than down 
from above. 


* The .string may sometimes stick In the nut of the guitar when tuning up or down from another 
tuning. To cause the string to go a bit lower, stretch the string slightly by pulling it with the 
right hand cowards the bridge. (Do not pull out away from the guitar because this might cause 
too much tension on the bridge.) Then re-adjust the tuning. To slightly raise a string s pitch, 
press on the string above the nut. These adjustments may also be needed when using a capo or 
when making very fine corrections that arc too sensitive for the tuning pegs. 

* Tune quietly and quickly on stage in order not to disrupt the performance. Be sure to check 
some of the chords in the piece. 

* Re prepared to adjust tuning within a piece while you are performing. Often there are short 
breaks that are long enough to reach up and make n minor alteration. Practice this first, and 
plan possible places in your pieces for tuning adjustments. This is especially important when 
playing in altered timings (see following section), where the newly tuned string will have a 
tendency to change pitch. An excellent time to practice this is when you first change your 
sitings. As you play your music, reach up and tune the strings while you arc playing without 
actually stopping. Learn to make the adjustments as quickly and discreetly as possible. 
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Tuning Tips (cont.) 


* When [lining down 10 an altered tuning bring the string down further chan it needs to go and 
Ice it set there while you check the other arcings. Then bring it up to pitch. This will hdp 
prevent slippage during the next: piece. 

* You also can push a note flat or pull a note sharp by pushing or pulling parallel ro the string 
with the fretting finger. This works especially well in higher positions, where intonation is 
more likely to he a problem. Vibrato can also help establish a pitch. 

* Some guitarists accidently bend strings with their left hand, causing them to play out of tune. 
Be sure to press die string straight down with the left-hand finger so as to nor alter the pi tell. 

* Tuning by harmonics is a common tuning practice, and while nor totally reliable, it is helpful 
for marching just one string against another (see diagram). It is also the easiest way to tune Llie 
guirar ro the tuning fork {A 440). Match the 5di string, 5th fret or 4th string, 7th fret ro die 
fork. The rone of a harmonic is closer to [lie fork than that of a fretted note. 


A440 _ 

5rh string, 7th fret - 
5rh string, 5th fret = 
4th string, 5th fret = 
5th string, 7th fret - 
6rh string, 7th fret - 


5rh string, 5th fret 

6th string, 5th fret 
4th string, 7th fret 
3rd string, 7th fret 
1st string open 
2nd string open 


* Battery operated tuners arc all right for general tuning, but they will not temper tune the guitar 
for the key of your piece. They are fine, however, for people developing Eheir ear while learning 
to play guitar. A good ear and sense of pitch may rake some time io develop. 

* Bad strings will often impair intonation. Check, vour string by comparing the 12th fret 
harmonic to rhe same note fretted- These should be the same. If there is a discrepancy, 
consider replacing the string. You may have to settle for one that is slightly out of tunc at the 
12tii fret, but you will g-cr to know your instrument and choice of strings and will be able to 
reach a compromise. Other problems rhat can hinder tuning are a warped neck, worn frets, 
and misaligned frets (rare). 


Practice Tip: 

I: is important to be able to play a piece at a variety of tempos. When you ;are cold 
on or have not been able co warm up prior lo die performance, you may wish to 
Lake a little slower tempo. You should also hu able io play a piece a somewhat faster chan 
needed, giving you a bit of reserve. This is especially important when playing ensemble 
music or concertos with orchestras. The conductor may choose a different tempo chan 
where you have normally practiced the piece. 
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uning 


1 he next piece requires mac the uth curing be tuned a whole seep lower to L 
lower than the 4th string open, so it is best to match it to that string. For an easy 
on the 6th string should be in unison with the 4th string open. Also* the 6th 
string, 7th fret will now match the 5th string open (both natural notes). With 
this tuning change, play the 6ih string notes two Frets higher than they would 
normally be played. (You can think of them in relation to the 4th string* only 
one octave lower,} There are many alternate tunings on the guitar, but this is 
by far the most common. 


K 1 hii pitch will he an octave 
check, the 12th Fret harmonic 


PRELUDIO 


Andante 


Practice Tip: 

My father used to have me play a passage seven times in a row perfectly at tempo 
before he considered ii mastered. If I made a mistake anywhere* even on tl^e last t \me 
dirough, I would have to Sian over :ag:ain until I eould do seven consecutive times 
wLthoyr m istakes. Apply this type of discipline to your practicing for maximum 
technical accuracy, 


































More Work With Slurs 


Paganini’s Theme and Variation from Caprice $24 provides some advanced work with slurs. The theme focuses 
on hammer-ons and the variation utilizes pull-offs. It is an excellent workout for the left hand. 


I heme 


THEME AND VARIATION 

(from Caprice #24) 


©■ 


N rccoLO Paganini 
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Ornamentation 


liarly music before 1750 (Renaissance and Baroque) was often decorated with embellishments catted 
ornaments, Many of these were not even notated in the score, and much has been written regarding style and 
practice. Here is a very general and simplified guide to ornamentation. Although style and tradition are important 

considerations* I fed that the 
performer should ultimately do 
what sounds best on his 
individual Lfurrumenr 

In Baroque music, mils gen- 
craily 5 rant on the upper note. 
The trilled note should come 
from, the scale and the key of 
the piece, unless an accidental is 
added. The duration of a rrill is 
subject to the tempo and 
performer^ interpretation. In 
all examples, the bass notes are 
played with the omamenr. 

Each period of music had its 
own conventions, so it is im¬ 
possible ro be dogmatic on the 
execution of rhe^e ornaments. It 
is often helpful to .study theory* 
musicianship, and interpreta¬ 
tion with other instrumentalists 
(non-guitarists) or with early 
music specialists. Segovia often 
encouraged students in the 
study of music in general, 
saying, ‘"You must love the 
music more than you love the 
guitar.™ 

Technical Note: Some or¬ 
naments (such as crilJs and 
mordents) arc sometimes played 
cross-string rather than slurred. 
To execute this, rapidly al¬ 
ternate the trilled notes fingered 
on two consecutive strings. 

Advanced Bar Techniques 



The next piece uses the technique of a hinge bar. (fig, 17) The example in the photo s on the first fret* is 
notated Ih. The firsi siring is fretted by the first finger as if ir were a full-length bar* but the finger is angled away 
from the bass strings to allow the open D to ring. This facilitates movement to the next chord* where the first 
finger lays down on all the strings to form a full ban 

Other special bar techniques also exist Occasionally you will need to use a partial Won inside strings and 
leave open strings above and below it. This is done hy flattening the index finger and bending backwards at the 
first joint. This bar is often notated 

Hinge Bax Partial Bar Cross-fret Bar 

Ih I v/vi 


wi 


th 


a bracket next to ihe barred 
notes. Bars using fingers other chan 
the index are also usually notated in 
this manner, (fig, 18) 

Another unusual bar technique is 
the cross fret bar, whereby the index 
finger bars across two frets simul¬ 
taneously, (fig- 19) An example 
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Advanced Bar Techniques (coni.) 

of this. Technique ma y be found in Rick Foster's transcription of Sheep May Safely Graze (Barkening Plays Bach). 
Here rhe index finger slants such that the bottom half depresses the treble strings and the top half of the huger 
depresses rhe bass strings a fret higher. This is notared by two Roman numerals wirh a slash between them. 



Fig. 17 Hinge Bar 


Fig, 18 Partial Bar w 


BIANCO FIORE 


Anonymous 


Because ot the Allegro tempo, rhe trilU in rhis piece are generally performed starring on the lower note. This 
transcription appears on The Artistry of Christopher Barkening, 
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Interval Studies 


Here are three excellent studies to help in the 
mastery of playing polyphonic music. They contain 
three of the most frequently used intervals in classical 
music. After learning the 3rds and firhs as they arc 
writren in the key of C, tty adding one sharp (on F) ro 
play them in the key of G, Do this for all key 
Also cry playing renths (a third plus an 


octave) and thirteenths (a .sixth plus an octave). 
Practice rhe exercises ascending and descending.. Be 
sure to play directly on the fingertips, keep the fingers 
dose to the strings without excessive motion„ and 
maintain a balanced left-hand position. For more work 
on 3rds and Subs, practice Study #J2 (Op. 6 h no. 6 and 
Study £13 (Op. 6, no, 9) by Sor (ed, Segovia). 


Octaves 



Left-Hand Shifts 


There arc two main types of left-hand shifts on the 
neck: those dial can use guide fingers (keeping a finger 
on the string during tire shift) and those that can nor. 
Regardless of the type of shift, cry to keep your hand 
in a balanced position. 'This involves moving from the 
arm, and keeping the fingers close to the strings. If you 
have a difficult shift along the neck, you may find it 
helpful to isolate the passage and create an exercise out 
of it. The following example contains a difficult chord 
shift from the 2nd to the 7th position, (hx. A) 
Although you have the advanatgc of a guide finger, the 
fingering is somewhat awkward. To break the problem 
down into smaller pieces* first practice the change of 
fingering hi sume poshwti. (Ex. 3) Here the guide 
finger functions simply as a pivot finger. Nex^ practice 
shifting just one fret or two. Finally, resume practice 
of the full shift to the 7th position. 

For shifts without a guide finger, f suggest 
momentarily riding along ihc inside area of the index 
finger opposite the first knuckle. That is, the inside of 
the finger remains in contact with the bottom of the 
neck as you shift. Keep the fingers close to the strings 
snd in position as: much is possible. Try this with 


Exercise ^34 


For shifts to the uppermost frets, you will need co 
alter your left-hand postiion somewhat, (fig. 20) 


Fig, 20 Left hand in extreme upper position. 






























Rules To Be Broken 


I here arc a few "rex[book" rules that you may come across in your study of guitar. While 
these principles are excellent guide!ines, not all can be applied to every situation. Below you will 
find a few of these concepts with some suggestions of when to use them and when to ignore 
them. 

1 ) Alternate right-hand fingers on tingle note passages. While rhis is beneficial on faster runs, 
sometimes using the same finger repeatedly is excellent for keeping a consistent sound. 

2) Use rest stroke on single note passages. Resc stroke is good for many scale passages, accenting 
certain no res, and bringing out the melody line above an arpeggio. For most orher passages, free 
stroke will be more legato and give more flexibility in terms of tone color, 1 personally use free 
srrokc approximately 80% of the time. 

3) Keep the right hand still and move onfy finger joints. This may be true for most faster passages; 
however, m bcaurifiil melodic lines or for powerful chords, stiffening a finger or locking two or 
three together and then playing from rhe wrist/forearm will give the best sound. Using die full 
weight of rhe hand and forearm achieves the most power. Varying die angle of the nail gives 
fullness or thickness to rhe sound. 

4) Use the text hook sitting position. There are so many physical variables {height of chair, 
footstool, size of person) that the sitting position will vary for each individual. Keep in mind rhe 
general principles and strive ro balance security, relaxation, and technical accuracy with a 
beautiful sound - 

5) Play off the left side of the nail. This is the standard for most natural and dolce sounds. 
However, rhe center and right side of rhe naii certainly produce unique effects and should be 
used and experimented with. 

6 ) Relax. Although ir is certainly desirable ro be as relaxed as possible, there must be a certain 
amount of focused tension. ’Wherher it is in the right-hand fingers or wrist for extra power and 
intensity, or in the left hand for difficult bars or slurs, there will always be a certain amount of 
tension that may even require building strength and endurance. Try to confine the tension to 
only the areas needed ro produce the results, 

7} Play the musk as written. Giurar music is not always written the way it is played. Often notes 
are written ro ring where they cannot or no rated short where they should ring (as in an arpeggio). 
Sometimes you will find, mistakes or poor editions. Rase whai you play on common musical 
sense and what souiids beautiful on guitar. For example, I have studied die composirion 5 of 
composers; such as Rodrigo, Cascelnuovo-Tedesco, Mompou, and Torroba, and they all have 
personally accommodated my small changes in their music ro Facilitate the best expression on 
guitar. This also applies to transcriptions, Bach regularly transcribed and adapted works for 
different instruments or settings. 


Practice Tip: 

In genera], the more stable the instrument, ihe more accurately you will, 
play. For added stability, try resting the lower main bout of die guitar on the 
chair (padded) between your legs. This will provide five points of security' 1 ) 
on the left Irg, 2 ) against the inside of die right leg, 3 ) against your chest > 4 ) 
u n der your right fo rearm, a n d 5 ) on rhe eh a i r. 
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Twenty-Minute Workout 

It you desire a quick warm-up or technical workout, try five minutes of concentrated practice in each of these 
four ,| . kat areas. 1) Scales 2) Arpeggios 3} Slurs 4) Stretches. Below you will find one possible example of each 
exercise. Customize this technical regimen to fit your own particular needs. 



Qjk musician's art is to send fight into the depths of men's hearts. 

—'Robert. Schumann 
























Interpretation of Music 


I have often been asked what made Andres Segovia 
^ great guitarist, I be![eve there are four factors; 1} his 
great technique* 2) his uniquely beautiful sound and 
variety of rone colors, 3) his charisma with the 
audience, and 4) his musicianship (the abilitv to 
interpret the music). In fact, all of the technique 
learned and practiced chus far leads toward that single 
goal; the interpretation of music. Technique is the 
means, and interpretation is the end. It ls breathing 
life into 2 composition, making your own personal 
artistic statement in a piece of music. One can look 
to the great recordings of Segovia to hear rise 
beautiful nuances of color, texture, and style. He left 
a legacy of artistic expression which serves as 
model for all rhose who study the guitar and its 
infinite possibilities of interpretation. Tins chapter will 
explore many exciting aspects of this subject and 
give insight to the development of your own 
unique style. 

Every musical note has four distinct qualities or 


characteristics; 1 ) Pitch 2} Duration 3) Volume and 
4) Tone. Simply stated, rhe inrerp re cation of music 
depends on how you handle each of these qualities, in 
ocher words, emotional expression is conveyed by the 
amount of variation used in pitch, duration, volume, and 
tom. As guitarists we are fortunate to have control over 
each of these qualities. Not all musicians are so 
blessed. Pianists, for example, have control over the 
duration and volume of a no re, bur only limited 
control of rone, and none over picch. And yet look at 
chc magnificent interpretations of the great mas rets 
such as Horowitz, Rubenstein* or Padrcwsky. just 
imagine how much more is possible with the versatility 
of the guitar. In fact, Segovia once wrote, “The beau tv 
of the guitar resides in its soft and persuasive voice* 
and its poetry cannot be equaled by any other 
instrument/' Let us now look in depth at ways to 
achieve variation in each of the four qualities of music. 
Following this discussion is a summary of these artistic 
devices in outline farm. 


1) Pitch—The primary means of achieving variation in the pitch is with vibrato. There are two 
variables involved here; speed and widrh. Generally, a slow* wide vibrato is more lyrical and a 
fast, short vibrato^ more incense. Most often you will want ro march the pulse of the vibrato to 
the fad of the music. This gives a consonant, harmonic effect. The use of vibrato is of great help 
when Tinging” a phrase, and u will also increase the sustain of a note* help establish in con a cion, 
and always add expression to a parage. Ir would not be desirable, however, in certain bright, 
dance-1 ike passages or extremely quick runs. Sometimes it is necessary to apply vibrato ro an 
entire chord. Other times, only one note m the chord needs vibrato (usually the melody with a 
vertical motion). 

A glissando also deviates from the pitch by subtly adding pitches between two notes. 
Ornaments found in early music that are left to chc discretion of the performer also create ncw r 
pitches, adding variation to the existing ones. 

2) Duration—Dealing with rhythm and ciming, the duration category is largely responsible for 
the overall feel of a piece. Even the basic decision of the proper tempo (from Andante to Allegro, 
etc.) deals with die duration of each note. In addition, the notes may he played staccato (short, 
detached) or legato (long, connected). You can speed up (acccUrando) or sW down (ntard or 
ralltntando). You might hold certain notes longer than others Ifirmata or tenutb), or even play 
deliberately our of time by giving extra duration ro some notes and less to others (ruhato), Cell is: 
Pablo CasaJs called this ‘"freedom with order. 

Arpeggiating (rolling) a chord displaces die duration of notes and is usually done so that the 
melody falls directly on the beat with the other notes in die chord rapidly preceding it low to 
high. It cs also effective to vary the speed of 2 rolled chord. Sometimes a faster arpeggio is 
desirable and other times you will want to broaden the chord- Even occasionally breaking a single 
bass and melody note may add beauty to a phrase. 

In Baroque music you might even encounter the technique of inegak or double^ dotting. 

3) Volume -There are two main types of dynamic contrast in music: contour and terrace. 
Contour dynamics is gradually going from soft (piano) to loud (forte), or from loud to soft. It is 
often common 10 gradually get louder (crescendo) on a phrase that ascends in pitch and get softer 
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( decrticend# or diminuendo) on a descending passage, Ot course, surprise is a very effective tool, 
so doing just the opposite of what is expected (in moderation) can sometimes create an 
interesting interpretation. Terrace dynamics is Abruptly going from soft to loud or vice-versa. 
This got irs name From the harpsichord where diere are two terraces of keyboards, one louder 
and one softer. It is great for an echo effect in parallel passages and is often used in combination 
with a tone color change as well. 

Volume contrast is also viewed vertically rather than horizon rally. Yon can adjust the bn Line? 
of a chord or passage by bringing out the melody, bass, or inner voices. This dynamic relation^- 
ship between voices is crucial and can be difficult to achieve. Generally f the melody should be die 
loudest voice unless you want to draw attention to an interesting movement in the bass or inner 
voices. Occasionally the melody is in the bass line and you have to adjust your technique 
accordingly. Rest stroke is often used ro bring out certain notes and is certainly helpful for 
strong accents (sf&rtsutndo). 

4} Tone—One of rhe most exciting facers of playing the guitar is the rich variety of rone colors 
{timbres) available. Virtually unpatalleled in this aspect* our instrument displays a vast array of 
tonal textures. In fact, Ludwig van Beethoven called the guitar ''a miniature orchestra in itself.” 

1 he guitar even frequently imitates orchestra! instruments—from rhe bright, piercing sounds of a 
trumpet to die sweet, lush sound of a string section. Although somewhat limited in its dynamic 
range* the guitar more than compensates for this by irs generous palette of tonal colors. 

1 here are three methods used to vary dhe tone color with the right hand. The most common 
involves the place from which the string is plucked. Near the bridge, it will produce a bright, 
ponticdlo sound. Over the so undhole, it will produce a dolce, sweet tone. Secondly* the angle of 
the nail on the string also has a great effect on the tone. A stroke from the center of the nail will 
produce a thinner bright sound; the side of the nail (or using more ffesh) will create beautiful 
warm sounds. Last of all* and least well known, is the direction of the stroke. Plucking out away 
Lorn the guitar will cause a thinner sound, and slicing the string at an angle toward the 
performer s left shoulder will produce a fuller sound by activating the string parallel ro the face of 
the insnumeiit. 1 Ins not only creates the warmest tone but also produces the most power. 

1 he left hand also plays a role in the variation of tond contrast. Notes played in the lower 
positions rend to sound brighter and thinner. Notes played in the upper positions tend ro be full 
and rich. Other left hand techniques such as slurs and slides also vary the tone slightly. 

Finally* all of the special effects including harmonics* pizzicato, tambora* and rasgueado* have 
a dramatic eftect on the variety of lone colors avaliable on the guitar. 


You will generally use a mixture of variation in all 
four qualities ro achieve your desired interpretation. 
Observe the composer's markings of expression to help 
understand the overall concept of the piece. Then rely 
on your own natural musical instincts co develop your 
interpretation. As cdlisr Gregor Piaragorsky once told 
me* "'You can learn technique, but artistic instinct is 
natural-born. 1 " There is only so much this book or any 
teacher can give to you on this subject. In fact Segovia 
said* “All great artisrs are ultimately self-taught." 

Regarding the interpretation of music, Vladimir 
Horowitz wrote, “All music is the expression of 
feelings, and feelings do not change over the centuries. 
Style and form change, but not the basic human 
emotions. Purists would have us believe that music 
from the so-called Classical period should be 


performed with emotional restraint, while so-called 
Romantic music should be played wirh emotional 
freedom. Such advice: has often resulted in exaggera¬ 
tion: ovcrindulgent, uncontrolled performances of 
Romantic music and dry, sterile dull performances of 
Classicd music.” He continued, “A dictionary 
definition of "romantic' usually includes the following: 

Displaying or expressing love or strong affection; 
ardent* passionate, fervent.' T cannot name a single 
great composer of any period who did not possess 
these qualities. Lsnft, then, nil music romantic? And 
shouldn't the performer listen to his heart rather than 
to intellectual concepts of how to play Classical, 
Romantic or any other style of music? 13 While 
intellectual and technical elements are indeed present, 
music is ultimately the expression of the soul and 
should touch the hcarrs of those who hear it. 
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Summary of Artistic Devices 


L Pitch 

A. Vibrato 

1. 

2. Width 

B. Glissando (slide) 

C. Ornament (trills, mordents, etc.) 


Hr Duration 

A. ' lei1 i po (fast or slow) 

B. Staccato/Legato (shorr, detached notes/long, connected notes) 

Cr Accelerando/Ritard (speed up/slow down} 

D. Femmta, Tenuto (holding certain notes longer than their written ^ , a[ue) 

E. Rubato (changing rhe value of certain no res for a musical, effect) 

E. Arpcggiating (rolling) a chord 

G. Inegaie or double-dotting in Baroque music (exaggerating note values) 


HI. Volume 

A. Dynamics 

1. Contour (crescendo or dccresoendo) 

2. Terrace (abrupt change from forte to piano or vice-versa) 

IT Accent (sfcraando) 

C. Balance between voices (bringing out melody, bass, or inner voices) 


IV. Tone 

A. Right hand: 

]. Place where string is plucked (Ponticello near bridge; Dolce^over 
soun dhole) 

2. Angle of nail on string (Ponticello cenrer of nail; Dolcc-side of nail) 

3. Direction of stroke (Pom [cello—pull out from guitar; Dolce—'“ slice” 
string nt angle towards left shoulder) 

B. Ixjft hand 

1. Change position (Ponticello—lower positions; Dolce—up per posi¬ 
tions) 

2. Add slur or slide 
C special Effects 

1 - Harmonics 

2. Pizzicato 

3. Tambora 

4. Rasqueado 

5. Gnlpe 
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Part II 


Repertoire 


Repertoire 


The next section of this book deals with repertoire 
of the classical guitar. It is divided by period of music 
with a brief descriprion and includes performance 
notes on each piece. The pieces are not in graded 
order, but rhe list below ranks the pieces into rhree 
very genera! levels of ability (A is the easiest; C is the 
most difficult). It is the purpose of this section to 
acquaint the student with an overall view of die guitar 
repertoire while also refining technique and 
interpretation - The student can then use the 
knowledge gained from this book to pursue further 
repertoire in a similar manner. 

The dates of each period are very general. Cultural 
developments advanced differently in each parr of the 
world with a lot of overlapping and ambiguities in 
terms of style. There are also a number of smaller sub- 
periods or styles, such as French Impressionism (late 
1 SOnk to early 1 SCO’s). Music from die Modern 


period is not included here due to copyright 
res trier ions., but there is a brief description of it along 
with a list of notable composers and suggested 
neper to ire. 

Choose pieces rhai appeal to you on the basis of 
your interest and technical ability. I suggest reading 
through all rhe performance notes because they 
contain ideas that might be applied to other 
compositions.. These comments and suggestions arc 
similar to those ! would give a student in a private 
lesson. They represent only my viewpoint, and there 
are other ways to approach the music. The metronome 
settings and expression markings are editorial, as well. 

I recommend listening to recordings of these pieces 
(see Appendix B) because T believe it is valuable to 
study a variety of interpretations. This is not to copy a 
particular one, but ro expand our thinking in order to 
ultimately settle on our own individual style. 


Renaissance 


Anonymous 

Four Lute Pieces 

A/B 

p. 68 

Milan 

Pavane 

A 

72 

Johnson 

Alman 

B 

73 

Besard 

Branle and Volte 

E 

74 

Dowlarid 

Galliard 

A 

75 


Alkmande 

C 

76 

Baroque 

de Visee 

Prelude and Bourrie 

A 

HU 

Sanz 

Pavanas 

E 

81 

Bach 

Bourree 

B 

82 


Prelude 

C 

S3 

Scarlatti 

Sonata in A 

c 

86 

Classical 

Carcassi 

Study in E minor 

8 

94 


Study in A 

B 

95 


Study in A minor 

C 

96 

Sor 

Study in A 

B 

97 


Study in B minor 

B 

98 


Minuet 

B 

99 


Waltz 

13 

im 

Giuliani 

Theme and Variations 

A 

102 


Rondo 

B 

103 


Allegro Spiritoso 

C 

105 

Romantic 

Tarrega 

Estudw 

A 

111 

Ldgrima 

B 

1 1 2 


Adelita 

B 

113 

Fortea 

Estudio 

C 

114 

Barrios 

Eitudio del JJgado 

c 

116 

Anonymous 

Romance 

c 

117 
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Renaissance Period 

(1500-1625) 


Tile Renaissance (literally rebirth) was a rime of great revival and renewed interest in the arcs. 
In filer, ir was a period of rich development in many areas of life. Brilliant achievements were 
made in literature, architecture, science, and the arts. As a transit ion from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, the Renaissance usdiercd in an abundance of marvelous and fascinating music as 
well Much of this was vocal, although there was also a considerable amount of polyphonic 
instrumental and dance mi]sic. Primary musical forms were dances {galhard, aSman n pavane, etc.), 
fantasia, variations, and rice rears. Popular instruments included the lute, vihucla, and four-string 
guitar (Renaissance guitar), all of which provide a wealth of music that readily transcribes to the 
modern classical guitar from its original notation in tablature. Ah of the pieces presented in this 
section were originally written for one of these plucked string instruments. 


Notable Composers; Besard, Byrd, Cutting, Dowland, Fuenlhiia, Galilei, HoJbome, Johnson, 
LeRoy* Milan, Milano, MolinatOn Mudarra, Narvaez, Neusidler, Palestrina, Pracrorious, 
Robinson nnd Valderrabano. 


Performance Notes 


An o nymo us - Da nza {p. 68) 

Interpretation; The following four pieces arc often 
performed as a sec together with the Preludio (p. 52) 
and Bianco Fiore (p. 55). They are usually entitled Six 
Lure Pieces of the Renaissance and are performed in the 
order in which they appear in this book. This first 
piece contains rwo-measurc phrases, with the 
exception of mm. 5—7 and mm. &-10, which arc three 
measures each. A loud/soft echo is very effective in 
these repeated phrases. Also create a contrast between 
the phrases at mm. 11—12 nnd mm, 13-14; they are 
parallel, although nor identical. 

Technique: Try a thumb strum at m. 11 a either all 
flesh or all nail. If you use all nail, glide ar a slight 
angle—do not play directly from the center of the 
thumbnail, as this will cause a thin, or harsh sound. 
Use a 4th finger guide in. mm. 5~6 and mm. 8-9, To 
3void squeaks, lift the bass note fingers srraighr off the 
strings and rhen shift quickly. 


Anonyrnou s—Cagliarda (p. 69) 

Interpretation: This bright dance, full of rhythmic 
variation, h dearly divided into four-measure sections. 
Strive for stark contrasts between ponded I o and do Ice, 
as marked. Re sure to give a slight accent on the first 
beat of each measure to maintain the three-bear feel. 
This is sometimes difficult because of the displaced 
hass notes in mm. 7> 15> and 23 that create an accent 


on the second beat of the measure. Try playing the 
repeated notes staccato in mm. 9, 13, and 21. 

Technique; Practice with a metronome at first to help 
you define the rhythmic intent of the piece. Make sure 
to play the 16th note passages at mm. 9 and 21 in 
time. The harmonics at m. 8 will be cleaner if plucked 
more towards die bridge with the thumbnail. Notice 
in m. 25 how the open 1st string aids in the transition 
from the upper 2nd string position to the lower 
position. Segovia would often use this technique to his 
technical and musical advantage. 


Anonymous —Canzone (p. 70) 

Interpretation: This melancholy piece should not be 
played too slowly. The first four measures serve as a 
stately introduction. Treat the sixteenth no res in m. 3 
as an ornament—light and free. 

Section two at m. 6 begins with a two-measure 
question and answer, M.8 introduces a beautiful 
section of contrapuntal imitation. The five-note 
melodic motif begins in the mid-range ha$s voice and 
is imitared two beats later in the treble an octave 
higher. It is then introduced in the bass voice a fifth 
lower and again in the treble an octave higher, finally 
resolving on the A major chord in m. 10. Try ro 
mimic your phrasing of the original motif in each 
imitation. The sequence rhen starts over again, but this 
time it begins in the higher octave and resolves ro a 
surprise F major chord in m. \4. For tonal contrast. 
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play rhe morif ar m. 11 on rhe second string with a 
beautiful slow vibrato. Do the same For die identically 
fingered 4ih string imitation that follows it. 

Technique: Strive for proper dynamic balance of rhe 
opening chords. The melody should sing above the 
rest of the harmony. The run in m. 3 should he played 
free stroke, alternating im to maintain the delicate 
quahly. In the [nutation section, pay close attention to 
each voice, letting each note ring for its full value. The 
trill at the end of the piece should start as a pull-off 
from the A above. Srarr slowly and accelerate coward 
the end of the trill. Not only is this easier, but it also 
creates a nice musical effect. 

This piece can be played in standard tuning as well 
but it is fingered here with a low D so it may be 
performed with the other anonymous Renaissance lute 
pieces without interruption. 


Anonymous - Soltardlo (p. 70) 

interpretation: A quick Italian dance, the saltereilo has 
a light skipping quality. The one presented here is a 
wonderful finale to the collection of anonymous 
Italian lute pieces found in this book. Its melody is 
quite similar to the volte found in England during the 
same time period. 

I he most intriguing aspect of this work is the 
drone bass osrinato consistent throughout most of die 
piece. It provides a solid accompaniment but should 
not drown out the melody. 

The piece contains sections of eight measures 
divided into four-measure phrases. This presents many 
opportunities for tone color and dynamic contrast. 
There are two main melodic themes in the piece with 
variations following each one. I he first theme should 
float along lightly with effort less slurs. The second 
theme (starting at m. 17) is very effective played 
ponricello. The first rheme is repealed ai m. 33 an 
octave lower and should be played with a bright sound 
lor extra clarity. 

Technique; The most difficult aspect of the piece is 
coordinating rhe drone bass with die melody. It must 
be practiced quite slowly at first, paying close attention 
to die right-hand fingering to gam proper 
independence. This is one of the few pieces where 
practicing the melody alone w r ould be beneficial since 
diene are no fingered bass notes. 

The long slurred runs also must be practiced 
separately co achieve evenness in both rhythm and 
volume. On these ru ns* try practicing ro the end of the 
run, as if backing up from a finish line. For example, 
in m. IJ, play die last lwo eighth notes and land 
firmly on the first beat of the next measure and stop 
there. When dhac move is perfected, back up and play 


the last four eighth notes of m.. I 5, ending in the same 
spot. Perfect each segment before backing up to the 
next pair of eighth notes. Soon you will have backed 
up to the beginning of m. 13 and will have a very solid 
run. Be sure to use a properly balanced left-hand 
position with knuckles parallel ro rhe neck. Pull down 
inm rhe next string for strong slurs (like a rest stroke). 
Make sure they' are even and strong, giving enough 
rime to rhe first nore of each pair. 

Be sure to accent the highest note of the three 
ending harmonic chords. 


M Han— Pavane {p. 72) 

Interpretation: 1 he pavane is a slow processional 
Trahan court dance. Most pa vanes are in quadruple 
merer (as is this one), although some are triple meter. 
This pavane comes from El Maestro (1535)> a treatise 
on lute technique. The piece is divided into four- 
measure phrases, with the exception of the fourth 
group in which an extra measure is Found. The 
contrapuntal fashion of this piece makes use of the 
suspension —a chord containing a non-harmonic note 
that is then resolved to a harmonic one. This series of 
tension/resolutions weaves through the entire piece, 
resolving solidly on the two half-note chords at the 
end of each four-bar phrase. Strive for a stately, regal 
{maestoso} performance wirh full-sounding chords. 

Technique: Play this piece no faster than you can play 
the runs in mm. 18-19- Clock your speed there and 
then use ii as your tempo,. These runs should be 
practiced separately as little exercises. Use the exact 
same right-hand fingering each time for consistency 
and be sure to practice the runs back in context of the 
piece. 

On the three and four-note chords—especially 
mm. 22—25—endeavor co bring out the highest voice, 
creating a pleasing balance. Accent the melody by 
using more force with the a finger, allowing the other 
fingers to play more passively. Proper balance in 
polyphonic music is difficult to achieve, hut these 
chords should help you develop this skill. 

On the tied suspensions (min, 11, 14, 15=, 16, 20) 
make sure to play the suspended note loud enough 
and hold it through rhe next chord so the harmonic 
suspension is maintained. 

Johnson— Alman (p, 73) 

Interpretation: The English aim an {allensande in 
French) was a moderate dance in duple or quadruple 
meter. This one is composed of four sections of eight 
bars each. The second and fourrh sections are 
variations of the first and third seer ions (AA'RB') and 
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should be interpreted as such- When applying 
variation an dynamics anti tone color, consider che 
piece in two-measure phrase.?. Be sure to scan these 
phrases on the pack-up (fourth heat of previous 
measure). Note chat the pick-up should not get the 
accent. It is a lead-in to the first beat of the measure, 
which should get the accent. 

Observe that rite general melodic shape i.s the same 
in both sec cions. Both lines start low, peak in the 
middle, and then descend again. In section A, the 
melody builds towards the high C in m. 3 and then 
works ats way back down. In section R, a sequence 
begins in m. 17, leading to a peak at the end of m. 18- 
Ir then falls off in a sequence from that point all the 
way to m. 22 and finally to the end of che section. 
Keep this overall contour in mind when developing 
your Cwo-iilcasure phrases. I ry increasing the volume 
toward the peaks of rhese contours and hold the 
highest notes slightly. 

To add length io this piece, cry- repeating the first 
and last sections again at the end (AA'BB'AB'). 

Technique: Give particular rhythmic clarity ro rhe 
dotted eighths in the opening section. To avoid lazy 
Sixteenths, try setting the metronome click on every 
eighth note. Place the sixteenth notes exactly midway 
between each click. Contrast chis articulation with a 
very legato variation of running eighch notes in die 
nexc section (A'). In the third and fourth sections 
(mm. ] 7—32) strive for a ringing effect, 3 erring 
overtones ring as if you were heating die echo of a lute 
played in an old church. Be sure to hold each note for 
its full value, as the overlapping of the contrapuntal 
lines is especially lovely. This is rather difficult at m. 

but sustaining the high A is worth the stretch. 
Apply rest stroke to rhe A, as well as the other tied 
melody notes following, to accent che descending 
morion of due hue. 


Besard— Branl? and Volte (p, 74) 

Interprelation: This pair of dances contrasts nicely in 
feel- The Brtmie has a moderate 4/4 feel, while the 
Volte in a quick 3/4, is similar in feel to a jig. The 
Bran fe stares rather unusually cm the 2nd beat of die 
measure, and all the two-measure phrases can he felr 
che same way—accent the 2nd hear of each of these 
phrases, giving a slight breath after the 1st bear before 
you start a new phrase. Notice also how mm, 3—4 are a 
variation of rnm. 1-2 and mm, 7—8 k a variation of 
5-6. Mm. 9 and. 10 are fingered in upper positions 
wich the left hand to give a do Ice tone. Use a thumb 
strum in the Iasi measure to give more fullness ro the 
final chord- 

The Yoke should have accents on die 1st, 3rd, and 
5th eighth note of every measure to maintain a triple 


meter reel. However, there are a few spots where It 
may seem more appropriate to accent only the 1st and 
4th eighth notes, giving the piece a 6/8 hemiota effect 
imm. 6 , 14), A hemioLz is a displaced accent. Strive for 
quick srrums to help keep the dance-like tempo and 
fed. 

Technique: On the last beat of mm. I and 3 in the 
Branle, lift the chord and shift to the high B. If the 
stretch at m. 2 between che F# bass and the high A 
seems impossible, you can raise the last three bass 
notes of that measure up an ocrave. The jump in in. 7 
to the F-# is somewhat difficult but is worth che effort 
to achieve rhe beautiful 2nd string sound. Fur the 2nd 
finger down as soon, as possible after the 4th finger 
lands on the F#. In m. 9, the second open A bass aids 
in the transition to the 7th fret for the D and B, Make 
the shift as the bass note rings. Use 1st finger as a 
guide on the 3rd string down to the B, 

In the Volte, set the 1st and 3rd fingers down in the 
pick-up measure and keep thorn there to form the D 
major chord at the beginning of the first measure. 
Accent the strums to achieve proper rhythmic feel. At 
m. 3, Nave 3rd finger on G# while the 4th plays the 
high A. This will be an anchor as the 4th finger makes 
a quick change to the 2nd string E. Ac m. 4 n let the 
high A ring slightly over the next tw F o notes. The fast 
runs should he isolated and practiced separately. Pay 
special attention to right-hand fingering on these as 
well Be sure not to let bass notes ring through when 
there is a change in harmony, as in m. 14—- dampen 
the A with the back of die thumb as you play the D. 


Dowknd —Gailiard (p. 75) 

Interpretation; The gailiard is a lively dance of Italian 
origin, usually in triple meter. The one that appears 
here is neither Italian nor in triple meter. Rather, it is 
attributed to the foremost English lutenist of the 
Elizabethan Era, John Dowland, and is written in 
simple duple meter (2/4). Although credited to 
Dowland, this piece may actually be che work of 
Mexican composer Manuel Ponce, who wrote many 
pieces for Segovia m the style of other composers. 

This select ion has a straight-forward simplicity. 
Strive for a bright march-like feel wich a brisk tempo. I 
recorded this piece on Pleasures of Their Company 
using a capo on the third fr-er to match the original 
lure tuning. To lengthen this piece, it was recorded 
AAR B AAR. 

Technique: Use more center of the nail to achieve the 
luce-like nasal quality. Play predominantly in the 
ponricello position. In mm. ] 1 and 18, use rest stroke 
on the high A and dampen bass strings from ringing as 
you play it. Experiment with rolling chords. You may 
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find ir desirable to roll only the first and last chords of 
rhe piece in order to keep a bright staccato fed. The 
last chord can he rolled Lining rhe rhumb on rhe two 
bass strings and then the fingers on the trebles. 

Dowland —Allfmand? Ip. 76) 

Interpretation: Also recorded on Pleasures of 77j>«V 
Company (capo third free), this piece is one of"the most 
famous of Dowland’ 5 . works. Strive for a bright dance- 
Iike fed with much tly namic and tonal contrast 
between phrases. For example, the first two measures 
can be played loud ponricello, and die repeating rum. 
3-4 can he played soft dolce. Both should have a 
slightly Staccato fed. Notice mm. 9—1 6 are an 
embellishment of mm. 1-8, Your interpretation can 
reflect this. Give a break between phrases by stopping 
all notes fully before starting a new phrase. Strive for 
full sonorous chords sr mm. 23—2b. Also contrast mm. 
31—34 with 33-36. Crescendo the passage starting on 


SeeNotes v p. 65 


the lasr beat of m. 38 up to the peak at the high A in 
m. 40. 

Technique- Pay close attention to even the smallest 
details to help bring out the full musical essence of this 
piece. Observe all fingerings, hold all notes the proper 
length, and make sure you understatt J all the rhythms. 

For the brightest, most powerful sound in the 
opening two measures* play near the bridge, on rhe 
center of the naii and pluck the string outward from 
the face of the guitar using a stiffened hand and 
fingers. Also use the weight of your forearm for full 
power in the chords at mm. 23—26. The third chord is 
notated as a thumb strum. Flatten your left hand 4th 
finger slightly ro dampen rhe 5th string as you strum. 
In the following passage at mm. 27—28^ your 4rh 
finger can act as a pivot as you change between chords. 
At m. 29, be sure to let each melody note ring to the 
next, achieving a unique harmonic effect. This same 
cftccr occurs at m. 41. 
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Baroque Period 

( 1625 - 1750 ) 

Roughly coinciding with the lifetime of its greatest composer j.S. Bach, die Baroque period 
saw great strides in rhe development of vocal and instrumental music. The music was highly 
ornate, often improvised„ and full of dynamic tension. The present major/minor system of 
tonality was developed along with the even-tempered (well-tempered) tuning system we use 
today. Many composers were supported by either chc church or elite wealthy parrons. Important 
musical forms include rhe concerto grosso r sonata, variations, fugue, chorale, cantata, oratorio, 
and aria. Another major form was ihe suite which contained some or all of the following 
movements: prelude, ailemandc, couranre, sarabandc, optional dances (minuet, gavotte, boutree) 
and gigue. Compositional devices such as homophonic and contrapuntal textures, abrupt 
changes in dynamics, strong rhythmic drive, and singular melodic ideas characterized music of 
this period. Keyboard works as well as solo violin, cello, lute, and baroque guitar musk are the 
basis of present day transcriptions for guitar. 


Notable Composers: Albinoni, Bach. Racchelar, Campion, Corbetta, Corelli, Couperin, dc 
Murcia, de Vis6e, Gaultier, Breseobaldi, Frobcrger, Handel, Logy, Lully, Monteverdi, Purcell, 
Rameau, Roncalli, Sanz, Scarlatti, Telemann, Vivaldi, "Weiss. 


Performance Notes 


dc Vis Prelude and B&urree (p. 80) 

Interpretation: This Prelude and Bourree are from the 
Suite tn D Minor. I he Prelude should have a rather 
free interpretation, taking time between phrases. These 
phrases, for rhe most pan, begin on the second eighth 
note of each measure, Notice the question and answer 
phrases at m. .5- A four-note melodic motif begins on 
the second eighth note of the measure and is then 
answered by the next four eighth notes. The same 
thing occurs eel mm. 6 and 7. Bring out this dialogue 
by shaping these motifs dynamically and rhythmically, 
.Strive for a moderate dance-like tempo and feel in 
the Bourrit, Consider using a slight accent on the 1st 
beat of mm. 1-3 and 5—7- Also accent the descending 
bass line in mm. 9—11 and crescendo towards the peak 
on die 3rd beat of m, 11. Pause slightly and add 
vibrato ro die high note on die 1st best of m. 13 
before fall mg off into the run. 

1 echniqne: The opening of the Prelude is fingered on 
the second srring because of its warm sound and the 
ability to add more vibrato. The mordent in m. S 
should be played F-E-B-E. The second finger on F 
from the previous beat secs up this fingering. The trill 
in m. 9 should start on the upper note (D-C#-D-C# n 
etc.) and should accelerate slightly towards the end of 
the trill. Alternate between die 2nd and 3rd lingers for 
more control and speed. 


The Bmtrrh should not present much difficulty. At 
m. 3, pull slurs downward inro next string (like a resL 
stroke) for evenness. Notice the unusual fingering of 
m. 11 where the 4th finger on F# becomes a guide to 
G and then acts as a pivot in the next chord change. 
The Gm chord on the second beat of the measure can 
be fingered as a bar chord instead, if desired. The 
following measure does contain a full bar Gm chord 
and should be strummed with an all flesh thumb. 

On the 3rd beat of m. 15 at the final cadence* use a 
vertical vibrato (motion parallel to the fret) on the 
second string D. To create the illusion of a crescendo 
on that note, delay the vibraro slightly, then do it dow 
and wide in pitch. Two or three bends of the siring 
both up and down should be sufficient. 


Sanz—Pii vanas (p. 81) 

Interpretation: The intrigue of rhis ancient Spanish 
dance lies in its interweaving of contrapuntal lines. 
The moving 1 i eic shifts frequently between bass and 
treble voices. Highlight this motion to give the piece 
direction, but be sure to let the stationary voices ring 
for their full value to achieve the contrapuntal effecr. 

Bor the most part, the phrases in this piece start in 
the middle of the measure and arc usually two 
measures in length. Unlike many pieces, there is no 




repetition of chemaric material—the piece moves 
through various similar melodic ideas. This textural 
variety provides [he opportunity to bring out phrases 
with added rone color a ad dynamic contrast. 

Technique: Rest stroke should be limited in this piece 
to a few isolated accented notes. Free stroke on die 
melody will give a more legato sound and will better 
match the sound of the thumb when ir cakes over rhe 
moving voice. 

The slide at m. 24 facilitates the large shift from 
the 3rd position to rhe 7 th fret. On the wide sire idles 
at rum. 18, 22, and 24, be sure to relay rhe left hand 
before the reach, 

bor the unique group of slurs at mm. 28—29 h be 
sure to hammer-on with a good deal of force and 
especially accent the highest note with rhe use of 
vibraio. The long slur from die open string will be 
clearer with a certain brightness, so play the phrase 
pondedlo, as marked. 


B^.ch.-Bourree (p r 82) 

Interpretation: This piece is a fine example of cwo¬ 
ve ice counterpoint. Literally, chis means point against 
point (line against line). In other words, there are two 
separate and distinct voices moving throughout the 
entire piece. In fact, this piece is presented as a duec in 
Volume One of this method, 1c is helpful to play each 
line (bass and treble) separately to hear how each 
moves by itself. Then be aware of rhe movement of 
each voice when playing them together, highlighting 
rhe interesting motion. The treble line will generally 
take precedence, except in phrases where the bass line 
is featured, such as mm. 4, 12, 16, and 20. Do not lei 
rhe bass line overshadow the melody throughout die 
piece. Just bring it out occasionally for effecc. 

Techniquc: ASS three mordents begin on the upper 
note. The only one notated in Bach's original was at 
m. 15- However, it was so often customary to perform 
them at cadences (mm. 7 and 23) that they are 
included here. A cadence is a chord progression sc the 
end of a phrase or seccion char gives the impression of 
momentary or permanent conclusion. 

Starr the piece slowly enough to be able to get 
through the last four measures at tempo. These should 
be practiced separately, as both the treble and bass 
lines arc quite active at this point. Notice die fingering 
of the bass line in m. 16.. The D#, played on the 5 th 
string, seis up the end of rhe phrase. To avoid a 
squeak, jump to rhe D#-—do not slide your first finger 
co rhe note. Slurs may be added to some of die eighth 
notes, if desired. 


Bach-Prelude (p, 83) 

Interpretation: Keep che tempo to produce rhe full 
dramatic impact of this piece. Embellish the piece with 
frequent changes of tone color and dynamic Con Iras l. 
Certain slurs should be used for accents (such as the 
high A in m. 9) and ocher? for a legato, flowing feel 
(such as the opening measure). The latter should not 
be overly accented. 

Start the piece with a relaxed feel and let rhe piece 
build in intensity until rhe end. The piece takes a. 
momentary break in the middle at m. 22. Ritard 
slightly before the strummed chord and pause briefly 
on it. Then start building again. Fay special attention 
to che build-up starting ar m. 31, peaking on the high 
A in m. 34 and then diminishing until the final and 
most intense build-up from mm, 37 to 39. Once 
reaching a dynamic peak ar m. 33, maintain rhe 
volume and intensity until the end of die piece. Riiard 
on the last part of jtu 4 1. 

Technique: Strive for even slurs, unless an accent is 
desired- The slide in m. 5 facilitates lefc-hand fingering 
and sounds almost identical to a slur in this situation. 
In runs on the bass strings, such as in mm. 19 and 28* 
try playing right-hand fingers more on che center of 
the nail Co avoid the sound of the nail swiping across 
the wound bass strings, creating a scraping sound. The 
thumb can a ho be used, bur try to match the sound of 
rhe fingers that start the runs. The chords below the 
pull-offs in mm. 24 and 26 should actually he held for 
an eighth note— Through the end of rhe slur. 

For the long pedal cone passage scarring in m. 33, 
strive fora full, round sound with the thumb on the 
3rd and 4th strings. Try slicing the string from the left 
side of the thumbnail riding toward the center. (Sec 
explanarlon of thumb technique in Appendix A.) 
Some prefer playing the rhumb rest stroke. Listen to 
Segovia's recording of this piece to hear the beautiful 
full round sound he gets here, Ac the end of m. 35, I 
suggest gradually moving toward a ponriccllo sound s 
returning to do Ice at the end of m. 36. In mm. 37 and 
38, lock the i and a fingers together and play from rhe 
wrist on the ascending two-note chords. Use rest 
stroke on the high D’s and C#'s in mm. 39—4-1. 


Scailzxxi-Soriata in A (p, 86) 

Interpretation: This piece is a iwo-pan (creble and 
bass) contrapuncal sonata. Maintain a solid rhythmic 
fed, allowing each voice to ring for its foil value. Vary 
the articulation of the melody to achieve a bright, 
dance-1 ike feel. Sometimes play staccato, other times 
legato. For example, repeated notes (such as in 
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mm. ] 5, 23, 25, etc.) sound slightly better played 
staccato. The addition of slurs also creates variety in 
the articulation of the no re.';. 

Try to bring out the dialogue between phrases, 
such as between mm. 7—3 and mm. 9™](b These 
phrases actually start on the pick-up from the measures 
preceding them. Allow due second phrase (mm. 9-10) 
to "answer” the first. The piece is filled with 
complimentary phrases such as these. 

Scarlatti makes use of the dpoggiatura (literally 
leaning) frequently in rhls piece. Notice the first two 
beats of mm. 16, 17, 13, 30, and 32. Each of these has 
a dissonant first note rhar strongly resolves on the 
second beat. The first note Cl leans" into the second. 
Linger on the dissonant note slightly for more 
emphasis (chb will occur naturally, as well, because it 
is the downbeat of the measure). 

Technique: The grace notes at mm. 24 and 62 are 
difficult and may require some isolated practice. They 


should be crisp and precise, not distracting from the 
rhythmic clarity of the line. The one in m. 24 is easier 
if you leave the 2nd finger planted on G coming into 
the measure. The mordents in this piece are slurred up 
co the next note in the scale and then back to the 
starting note, for example, in m. 8, play D-E-D, 

The thumb strums ar mm. 19-20 arc added for 
intensity and tonal variety. Try an all pad sound. The 
slide at m. 64 is another artistic device, allowing for 
the warmer sounding higher position fingering of the 
passage. The slides ac mm. 36 h 40, 74, and 73 facilitate 
left-hand fingering and are virtually indistinguishable 
from slurs. 

Notice die unusual cross-string slur at m, 41. 
Strike the G# and then hammer-on the F# on the next 
.string. The 4rh string should still be ringing from the 
previous D#, but the string now changes function 
from accompaniment to melody. Segovia would often 
use cross-srring slurs co create a more legato line. 
Many ti[ties he would slur to a string that had not 
been plucked at all by the right hand. 


Ipfcay the notes as they 


are written , hut it is god who mafc.es the music. 


-Johann Sebastian ?>adi 
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(L. 483} 
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Classical Period 

( 1750 - 1850 ) 

The most importune period for the history and development of the guitar, the Classical 
period saw the advent of our modern instrument. Classical music in general was being accepted 
by the masses, and composers responded to tins new audience. Compositional practice tended 
towards structure with simplicity, formalism with elegance, and correctness of sryle and form. 

The symphony orchestra was born, and main musical forms included the symphony, sonata, 
sonatina, string quartet, and theme and variations. Textures were primarily homophonic— a 
single melodic idea with accompaniment. Melodic phrases were short and dearly defined. 
Virtuoso gui taris t/cn m posers left a heritage of outstanding concert works, didactic studies, arid 
even concertos for guitar and chamber orchestra. The earliest guitar merhod boohs were 
published during this era, giving insight to the reaching and philosophies of the parriarclis of the 
classical guitar. 

Notable Composers: Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart. Far guitar: Aguado, Carcassi, Camlli, Coste, Diabelli, Giuliani, 
Legnani, Mertz, Molino, Paganini, Sor. 


Performance Notes 


Cattu&i-Study in E Minor (p r 94) 

Interpretation: This piece is divided into four main 
sections of eight measures each, with the exception of 
the last section, which is twelve measures. Each section 
can be divided into four-measure and then again into 
I wo-measure phrases. Keep this in mind when 
planning tonal contrast You may wish co sing the 
melody to decide bow you want to interpret the 
contour of these phrases. Also try playing jusr rhe 
melody and bass, leaving out the two inner voices. 
Compare this piece with Carcassfs Study in A. Notice 
the similarities in morion, for example, mm. 17—20 
has a static melody line, causing Suspense, and rhe bass 
line moves up by half-step, increasing tension. This 
finally resolves on the high B chord in m, 24. Ritard at 
this climax on the bass notes leading into rhe re¬ 
capitulation in m. 25- 

Measure 23 contains a surprise harmony diat the 
composer exploits in che next four measures—a brief 
key change (ffieduiatwn) chat eventually makes its way 
back to end che piece in its original key. Mm. 29-32 
are actually an added insert, accounting for the extra 
length of this section. Highlight the repeated rwo- 
measure phrase by using a dolce sound on the first 
and ponrtcdlo on the other to create an echo effect. 

Technique: Use resr stroke on rhe melody. A 
metronome is useful for playing in time, especially 
since it can be hard to follow the bear where the two 
inner voices are repcared over and over (mm. 2, 4, 
etej. The metronome will also help build speed. Start 
ai a moderate tempo and gradually increase ir until 
you can play the piece accurately ar rhe desired specd- 
Oncc you have achieved your goal, discontinue the use 
oi the metronome to concentrate on the freedom of 


expression in regard to rhythm and tempo. 

Transitions he tween chords can be aided by 
playing rhe bass note slightly ahead of rhe melody note 
(arpeggiaring the chord). This creates a nice musical 
effect, but you would not want to use it on every 
chord. 

Measure 21 is marked as a partial bar (V&I) where 
the 1st finger pivots on the bass note from the measure 
before to form the bar, if you find chat some of the 
notes pressed by the bar finger arc not clear, you may 
wish to use a full bar. You may also adjust the finger 
up or down as necessary, depending on what is easiest 
for you personally. For a .smooth transition to the full 
bars in rum. 24 and 35n form the bar and then add [he 
other fingers as you need them. 

G^cassi—Tto/y in A (p. 95) 

Interpretation: This is one of Carcassfs most melodic 
compositions and a favorite among guirarises. Clearly 
divided into four-measure phrases, this piece makes 
full use of the guLear's polyphonic capabilities by 
maintaining four voices throughout: melody bass, and 
two inner voices. The main concept of the piece can 
be grasped by playing ir through with only che bass 
and melody voices. For the mosr parr, the bass notes 
fall on bears 1 and 4, and the melody on beats 2 and 3. 
The middle voices are added for texture and 
atmosphere, and it is also in ceres ring to play these 
alone as two-note chords (mostly thirds) to observe 
rhetr movemenr and smooth voice leading. 

Nonce the step-wise motion of the bass and 
melody. They often move by half-step, creating 
tension, drive or intensity. A static voice creates 
suspense, such as the low E pedal in mm. 9-12. An 


abrupt change in harmony (mm, 6, 13, 16, 21, and 
23} or sudden change in rhythm or texture (mm. 7, 
16) will also indicate some type of musical 
significance. 

To best understand the interpretation of this piece, 
here is a brief discussion of the more important aspects 
phrase by phrase: 

mm. 1 4 Opening theme: peaks in last measure bur 
also comes full circle back to the tonic A 
chord, creating a sense of completeness. 

5—8 Bass builds by half-step and harmony ends 
on dominant chord, generating a sense of 
expectation. 

9-12 Low E bass pedal is static, creating 
suspense. 

13-16 Bass moves by half-step, producing 
tension. The treble then takes over the 
half-step motion to build to the highest 
climax of the piece in m. 16 on the C# 
major chord. The non-trip let eighth notes 
at in. 16 arc a nice transition back to a 
repeat of the opening measure. 

17-20 This section is very similar to the opening 
theme, this rime with a suspenseful static 
A bass pedal. 

21-24 Ahrupr change of harmony precedes peak 
ar m. 22, which highlights the D on the 
4tli beat. Another sudden change of 
harmony and texture creates final tension 
before resolving back on the last A chord. 

By analyzing a piece in this fashion, you can stare 
to develop interpretive ideas. In general, give extra 
emphasis to the moving lines. Contour your dynamics 
to follow rhe phrases, adding tone color, rubato, 
vibrato, and terrace dynamics for variation. 

Technique: Use rest strokes on the melody notes to 
bring them out above the accompaniment. Try a pad 
rest stroke thumb on mm. 9 and 10 for a dolce sound, 
then switch to a ponriceiio free stroke thumb at mm. 

1 I and 12, 

Measure 16 contains two triplets and four non- 
triplei eighth notes. Play this passage in time first to 
gee the feel of moving from three notes per beat to 
two. T.arer, add the rirard, making sure to keep the two 
against three (tv 1. Avoid sounding the eighth notes as 
quarter notes. These notes are fingered all on rhe 4th 
string to give them a cello-like quality. Play very legato 
and use ample vibrato to help control intonation. 

On the fermaca at m. 22 a stop the bass note from 
ringing, dampen any unwanted noise, and add vibrato. 
The next two notes are -almost an afterthought and can 
even be omitted, if desired. 

When changing chords in this piece, set down only 
what you need first and then add die other no res from 
there. This will keep the music moving smoothly. Also 
use guide and anchor fingers whenever possible {such 
as the last C# in the first measure to the D in the next. 


Carcassi-5ftfH^y in A Minor (p. 96) 

Interpretation: This brilliant study should he played 
tast enough to achieve the illusion of a sustained note 
in the tremolo measures. Vary the speed, however, to 
make die sixteenth notes more interesting. There 
should be a natural ebb and flow,” or give and take, 
to tilt rhythm and dynamics. Some of the measure? 
have two voices and some have diree. In certain places 
you will want to bring out the bass line {most of the 
piece), bui in others, the treble line should stand our 
(especially mm. 13- 16, part of 17, etc.). Generally, 
you will wane to highlight die moving voice. When 
both voices move, the highest one usually takes 
precedence* as in mm. 13—14. This phrase is a peifect 
example of contrary motion between voices. When the 
bass descends, the melody ascends, acid vice-versa. 
Each voice continues in die same direction for three 
beats then reverses on the fourth beat in each measure. 
Crescendo towards the third beat, then drop back 
down on four and start again. 

Contour dynamics should be used primarily in this 
piece. Follow the melodic lines and shape your 
dynamics accordingly. Use terrace dynamics in the 
parallel passages of mm, 16-17 (loud) and mm. 18-19 
(soft) for a nice echo effecr. You can even use contour 
dynamics m each of these phrases n peaking on the 
high R. 

Give a 5light break between phrases—a breath, so 
ro speak. After the first four measures the piece scarts 
over again, so taper the end of rhe first phrase with a 
slight ritard and decrescendo. Start rhe new phrase 
again with about the same intensity as rhe opening 
measure. In m. 20 rhe line changes direction midway 
tiirough rhe measure. This is a good place to star: the 
ritardn actually pausing slightly on die 3rd bear £. This 
sets up die recapitulation of the theme in the following 
measure- The last measure of the piece should have a 
rirard to avoid an abrupt finish. 

Xechmque: The main difficulty of this piece is in 
achieving a consistent Tap id-fire” succession of notes. 
Practice m small bursts of speed, working on only one 
beat at a time. Always practice to the bass note of rhe 
next beat. This will give you a strong place to land (the 
thumb stroke) and also allows you to overlap each 
beat. Expand this to practicing one measure at a rime, 
again playing to the downbeat of the next measure. In 
addition, it is wise to practice the whole piece slowly 
and accurately, gradually increasing die tempo to rhe 
desired speed. Practice particularly difficult sccrions 
separately, as well (mm. 8, 16—17, etc.}, 

1 o work our left-hand changes, try playing each 
hear as a chord, combining the rwo or three notes. 
Playing through the piece this way will not only help 
hi solidifying left-hand moves without the distraction 
of rhe right hand, but will also give you a chance to 
hear the remarkable voice-leading of the lines together. 
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You may wish lo use die alternate pimi to finger 
the tremolo pal ter us in the firsr measure and others 
like it. This mighr help maintain consistency with die 
arpeggio measures with which the tremolo measures 
alternate. 

Follow right-hand fingering carefully in m. 3. 
Accent F and A by using rest stroke. Dampen all bass 
strings with the thumb as you phy the high A to 
obtain a clean stop. Also use rest stroke on the slurred 
notes in the pedal point runs at mm. 16—19 to bring 
out rhe ascending line. The open E‘s can be played 
free stroke. 

The “ebb and flow'' interpretation should allow far 
minute technical breaks. Relax the tight hand as much 
as possible throughout* hut especially at these rest 
stops and let-ups provided by mbato, tenuto h ricards, 
etc. One such spot is die difficult change to die chord 
at die first beat of m. 23- I suggest jumping co the bass 
note D and pausing slightly to set the other notes in 
place. This nor only aids; technically, but creates a 
wonderful musical effect, especially if you add vibrato 
to the D. Segovia would often transform a technical 
difficulty such as this into a musical advantage. 

Sor— Study in (p. 97) 

Interpretation; This short etude was chosen for its 
simplicity and beauty. It contains a homogeneous 
texture of eight notes throughout, although rhe 
melody notes should ring for a quarter noic each. 
£very melody note is followed by a two-note cliord on 
rhe offbeat. These chords should he played staccato 
and more quietly than the melody notes for proper 
balance. The piece is divided into two-measure 
phrases, starting and ending in the middle of the 
measure. Shape your phrases to follow the rise and fall 
of the mdod ic contour. Contrast the similar phrases al 
mm. 8-10 and 10-12 with a change in dynamics 
and/or tone color. Pause on the beautiful surprise E# 
at m. 14. as well as the peak B in that measure and in 
the following one, Ritard at the end of each section, 
especially at the end of rhe piece„ since it ends in the 
middle of the measure on the eighth note of a weak 
2nd beat. Normally pieces end on strong beats such as 
the downbeat (first beat) or 3rd beat- 

Technique: Use rest stroke on melody for fullness of 
sound and to help dampen the previous two-note 
chord. Also life left-hand fingers off cleanly to stop the 
chord from ringing. It should be stopped exactly as the 
next melody note is played. You will also have to set 
rhe right thumb down to stop any open bass strings 
and any other notes that cannot be dampened by 
either the rest stroke or left-hand lift. At m. 7 the 4th 
finger is a guide into m. 8. This may create a slight 
portamento, if you wish. The second string fingering 
gives a more beautiful sound and also allows for 


vibrato. M. 14 is fingered in the Jrh position far rhe 
same reason, 

Sm—Study in B Minor (p. 98) 

Interpretation: Perhaps the most famous of all the Sor 
studies, this lovely etude has an elegant simplicity that 
accounts for its charm. The melody should always sing 
out above die accompaniment, and again I suggest 
singing or playing rhe melody by irself ro fully grasp its 
character. The piece is formed in eight-measure 
sections—let the piece breathe naturally by feeling 
d*ese phrases. 

Bring out moving lines. At m. 25, vibrato the D#, 
as it is a nice source of tension until it resolves to the E 
in m. 26. Mm. 27-28 contain an almost parallel 
phrase, M, 29 starts as if it were going to be parallel as 
well, but it takes a surprise turn. Highlight the 
harmonic motion in this section with a change of rone 
color on one or more of the two-measure phrases. A 
subtle and gradual change to ponticello in min, 29—31 
would be effective before the do Ice m , 32. The final 
section of the piece Starrs building from m. 41 to the 
peak at m. 44. Crescendo and accelerate slightly co the 
peak, then feature die second high B by adding vibrato 
while stopping all the other strings from ringing. A 
rimrd and decrescendo would be appropriate far die 
end of the piece. 

Ttcbnique; Use rest stroke on the melody, except 
perhaps where you desire a. ponticello sound. For 
smoother transitions, use guide fingers such as the 1st 
finger be ween mm. 11—12 and rhe 2nd finger between 
27-28 and 31-32. 

In the series of bar chords at mm. 40^2, ride 
along the neck with the bottom of the index finger as 
you make a transition from one position ro the next. 
Alternatively^ you could use a hinge bar at m. 41 and 
then proceed into the next bar chord riding along rhe 
index finger. 

This piece makes an excellent exercise for analyzing 
chord inversions for the key of B minor. Observing rhe 
harmonic conrenr can also aid in memorization. 

Sor —Minuet in C (p. 99) 

Interpretation: The last movement of the Grand 
Sonata, Op, 25 a th is is one of the most popular of the 
Sor minuets. The writing is very classical in nature, 
almost imitating a string quartet. The minuet is a 
dance thar originated in die Baroque period and is 
quite rhythmic, d he theme of this piece is light and 
tuneful, typical of the classical period. 

The repeat? in this piece need not be observed 
literally, Playing straight tlirough with die D.C. al 
Pint would be sufficient. Use a variety of rone color to 
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help define rhe different sections of die piece. M, 29 
scares a unique sequence where the melody with grace 
notes somewhat imitates a violin, arid the two 
accompaniment notes, a viola and cello. These notes 
can be played slightly staccato, like the viola and cello 
playing pizzicato. Arm, 37. the cello cakes ihe melody, 
with the violin and viola providing accompaniment. 
Additional Interpretive ideas are marked in the score. 
Notice the contrasting fingering of tuns at mm. 44-45 
and 60-61. Also unusual arc rhe rhumb strums of 

linn. 56—58. 

Technique; Keep die 1st finger on C in m. 1 before 
sLarLmg the turn on beat 3. This measure may need to 
be practiced separately lor an even, strong slur. Be sure 
to pluck” downward and into the adjacent string with 
the left-hand fingers throughout the piece. 

To achieve staccato chords in mm. 29-36, jet your 
right-hand fingers back on the strings after playing 
them. Try resr stroke on the 1 st beat of each measure. 

Use a full strum with die pad of the thumb at m. 
44, Alternate fingers on the next run for fluidity. The 
strum ar m, 56 should be lighr, jo aj not to override 
the turn. Use a pad strum on the bass notes in the 
following rwo measures. 


Sor Waltz in E (p. 101) 

Interpretation; This delightful waltz contains a 
number of wonderful special effects and gives much 
possibility for tonal and dynamic contrast. It also 
contains quite a bit of rhythmic variety, adding to its 
inrrigue. The first two sections of this piece are in E 
major and che next two sections are in the parallel 
minor key (F. minor). The piece then repeats the first 
two sections (D.C. al Find). 

In the first section, try this articulation of die 
repeated melody notes; Tn m. 1, play the ET on beats 
two and three slightly staccato, then let the next E (on 
the first bear of m, 2) ring longer, like an 
appoggiatma, before it resolves to the D#, Repeat this 
articulation in mm. 3-4 and 5—6. Be sure ro crescendo 
the ascending 3rds at mm. 9, 13, and 27. Try 
contrasting mm. 17—20 with 21-24, maybe playing 
the second group softer. Strive for trumpet-like 
ponded lo octaves at Him. 24 and 28- Play the do Ice 
viol in-like 3rds at mm, 26—28 very warmly. An 
alternative to this inrerprelation is to stay ponticello 
for the 3rds in mm. 26-28 and then to play the next 
set of octave B s do Ice on the 2nd and 4 th strings. The 
pizzicato octaves at m. 30 should be staccato and 
accented. The slur and harmonic section starting at m. 
33 should fed light and graceful. Notice the slide at in. 
39 for a change of color. After rhe da capo repeat, you 
could possibly end die piece with a full E chord strum 


it m. 16 (EBEG#BE) J Play it softly and short with a 
pad thumb. 

Technique: Be sure to play rhe 32nd nores ar m, 5 fast 
enough to as to contrast them with the triplets in mm. 
1 and 3- Practice m. 6 first without rhe grace note to 
get rhe correct rhythm. Then add the grace note, 
keeping the same feel On the pull-offs at mm. 9, 13, 
and 27, try not ro hit the first string with the left-hand 
finger pulling off. The melody is on rhe first string, 
and each note should ring for a full beat. M 14 was 
fingered by Sor himself. Notice chat the switching of 
voices on the strings makes a smoother transition 
between chords. 

To achieve the brightest sound on the octaves at 
mm. 24-26 and 28—30 h stiffen your lingers and ptay 
more on the center of che nail neat the bridge. Use the 
power of your whole hand to pluck out slightly from 
the face of rhe guitar. Use the left side of the nail with 
your fingers locked together, and pluck cowards the 
left shoulder on rhe thirds at mm. 26-28 for a 
contrasting doice sound. Pinch ihe pizzicato octaves 
together, laying the side of your hand on the strings 
near che bridge to muffle the strings. 

The turns at mm. 33 -38 need to be crisp and 
clear. Set all three fingers on the string as soon as 
possible, and keep the left hand parallel to che neck. 
Notice rhe difference in the slur patterns between mm. 
33—34 and mm. 37—38 for added contrast. Make sure 
to couch the harmonics directly over rhe fret. It is a 
quick jump up h so look ahead as you arc playing the 
open string chord preceding it. 


Giuliani —Rondo (p, 102) 

Interpretation: A rondo is a piece that always returns 
to the main rheme. True to form, this piece is 
structured ABACA. Notice how the mood of this 
piece changes as it modulates from the haunting 
melody in E minor of section A to the contrasting 
themes of the more joyful relative and parallel major 
keys {G and E) in sections B and C. Also contrasting 
arc rhe textures used in rhis piece. Section A contains 
an arpeggio accompaniment, while die other rwo 
sections are a study in 3rds and 6ths against a pedal 
bass. Observe the rise and fall of the melody in all 
sections by shaping your phrases with dynamics and 
tuba to. Accent the Sths in mm. 10 and 11 to "answer” 
the melodic “question’ of the 3rds surrounding them. 

Technique: Use p on the 6th and 3rd strings in section 
A (four times per measure) to give the bass line a 
steady rhythm. In sections 0 and C h lock right-hand 
fingers together ro play the 3rds (m) and 6ths (id). 
Play from the wrist and forearm, using the full weight 



Giuliani —Allegro Spiritoso (p_ 1 05) 


of the Is and to achieve more power Be sure not to play 
the open bass string pedal too loudly. You may wish to 
practice m. 4 first without the grace note to get the 
correct rhythm. The double slurs of mm. 8 and 12 
help achieve fluidity in the line of melodic 3rds. 

Giuliani- Them? a fid Varhttiom (p, 103) 

Interpretation: This piece is the first movement of the 
Sonatina;, Op. 71 > No. 1. Like many rheme and 
variations of the classical period, the theme and each 
of its variations are divided into two sections of eight 
measures each. The variations in this set are rhythmic 
in naiure. The rheme is stared in quarter notes* the lsr 
variation in Sili notes, the 2nd variation in triplets, 
and the final variation in 16th notes. This increasing 
Subdivision of the beat creates a natural acceleration 
toward the final chords, giving the piece direction and 
drive. Be sure not ro start the theme too fast, so yon 
can maintain the tempo through the end of the piece. 
Keep a steady tempo to highlight the natural rhythmic 
variations. Unlike many pieces of this nature, the 
variations stay quite close to the original theme in 
melodic and harmonic content. Use variation in ronal 
and dynamic contrast to create interest. 

Technique: This piece is excellent for sightreading 
practice, and since it stays in firsr position, editorial 
fingerings arc minimal. Practice with a metronome 
initially to keep the tempo and to hear the gradual 
increase of intensity of the £rhs, triplets, acid ] 6ths. 

At m. 27^ form a bar on the fourth £rh note of the 
measure to help get to the following F bass. Lift the 
bottom of the bar momentarily for the open B and 
then replace it to dampen the B while you play the A. 
On the ascending arpeggios (mm. 33-34, 55, ere.), 
you can plant or prepare your right-hand fingers by 
setting them on the strings at the beginning of each 
pattern, if you wish. The runs at mm. 52 and dO may 
need to be isolated to practice separately and then put 
back in con lex t of the piece. 


Interpretation: This piece is a miniature example of 
some of the great works of the classical period and 
contains many of the compositional devices used in 
Giuliani's larger concert selections. Like some of Sors 
works, you can envision this piece being played by a 
small siring ensemble and interpret it as such. The 
four-bar phrases usually begin on the pick-up note(s), 
so keep this in mind when developing tone color and 
dynamic contrast. Start your contrast on the pick-up 
and end it before rhe next pick-up. 

The chords in m. 2 and the bass notes in the 
complimentary m. 4 sound good slightly staccato. In 
mm. 11 and l 5 a crescendo to the peak of the phrase 
and then come down ro the chord in the following 
measure. Mm. 17 and 21 start phrases that am similar 
to each other. Tty pSaying the first one loudly and 
then start the second phrase softly, making a crescendo 
on rhe 3rds in m. 22. No re the repeated passage of 
mm. 24 25 at mm. 26—27- Try terrace dynamics 
(loud/soft) for a nice echo effect. Resume a forte 
volume ac m. 28 ro complete the phrase. Crescendo 
through mm. 30 and 31, with a sudden decrease in 
volume on rhe chord at m. 32. Again crescendo m. 33 
to the first bear of m. 34, where you should 
decrcscendo the phrase all the way to the beginning of 
m. 3(5. Crescendo from the end chords at m. 44 to the 
high D at m. 46. 

Technique: The slurs need ro be even in sound and 
rhythm. Be sure ro hammer-on with sufficient force to 
help equalize the volume. The broken thirds sections 
(mm. 22, 30—35) can he isolated and practiced as rwo j 
note chords, rather than broken ones, in order to 
solidify left-hand changes. They should be played p-L 
In rn. 17, keep rhe 2nd finger on D the whole measure 
ro act as an anchor for die slurs. 

Be sure to observe rhe rests in this piece. Stop the 
string(s) from ringing complexly. This, along with rhe 
staccato passages and dynamic contrast, will serve ro 
emulate the sound of a string ensemble. 


fyfusk must never offend the ear; it must please the hearer. 
In other zvords, it must never ceruse to Be musk. 


-‘Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
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STUDY IN A MINOR 


See Notes, p. 90 
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WALTZ IN E 

(Op. 32, No. 2) 
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THEME AND VARIATIONS 

(Op, 71 s No, I) 
































































































































































Romantic Period 

(1850-1910) 

Often called the "Golden Age" of concert music, the Romantic period is responsible for 
much of the serious music heard in concert halls today. As audiences grew, composers desired 
bigger sounds* expanded instrumentation, and more freedom of expression. They exploited 
melodic and harmonic contrast with frequent changes in tempo and merer. Freedom of form and 
tonal contrast also contributed to the emotional expression of this period. Although composers 
did still use some of rhe classical forms such as the sonata, sonatina, symphony, and srudies* 
miniature character pieces were created to produce an intense emotional response as well. This 
type of piece works quite beautifully on the guicar with its intimate nature and variety of tonal 
colors, and some are included in this section. 

Notable Composers: Albeniz, Berlioz, Bizet, Brahms* Chopin, Dvorak, Elgar, Falla, Franck, 
Granados, Grieg, Liszt, Mahler, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, Puccini, Offenbach, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Sai nr-Sac ns, Schubert, Schumann, Sibelius, Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, and 
Weber. For guitar; Barrios, Forma, Mem., Pujol, Tarrega. 

French Impressionistic: Debussy, Poulenc, Ravel, Satie. 


Performance Notes 


Tarre ga - Es tudw (p. Ill) 

Interpretation: Although lesser known than many of 
Tarrega s works, this charming little study is quite easy 
to learn. The melody falls on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
beats of each measure, while the bass is always on the 
hrst beat. By playing just the bass and melody alone, 
you can observe the main shape of rhe piece. The two 
middle voices arc added to create rhe flowing triplet 
arpeggio* which makes a nice setting for the simple 
melody line. The harmonic content is very tonal, 
staying in rhe key of C major and its related chords. 
When the harmony docs move to a borrowed chord, 
such as in mm. 5, 7* and 1 K try ro vary tone color or 
volume to feature the change. Also highlight the 
melodic contour of this piece by pausing slightly on 
die peaks (rhe high A in mm. 3 and 1 5, and the high 
C in m. 6). 

Technique; Use rest stroke on the melody. Notice the 
dotted half note bass in mm. 3 and 15- This allows 
your hrst finger to play the F on the Isl siring. Try 
setting your right-hand thumb oil the 6th string at the 
rest on bear 4 to stop any noise caused by the 
transition. Similarly, sec your right-hand fingers ima 
on the treble strings ar mm. 8 and 16 io srop them 
from ringing as you play the last bass noces of these 
sections. 

Try a Isc finger guide between mm, 4- 5- In mm, 3 
and 15, set your 2nd finger on the 1st string G before 
you lift vour 4th linger off che A. At mm. 10 and 14, 
jusr lay your finger across the first string for che ] /s bar 


and then move back to the original position. Do not 
lake the finger off die G instead, jusr pivot back 
and forth. 

Tarrega -L4grima{p. 112) 

Interpretation: The next rwo pieces by Tarrega should 
give you more freedom for expression than many in 
this volume. Lagrtnia literally means teardrop in 
Spanish and your interpretation should reflect this 
image. It is interesting chac since the piece starts and 
ends in the major key instead of minor, the "teardrop' 
may well be one of sentiment rather than sadness. 

The piece should maintain a lyrical, singing 
quality. In feet, it would be helpful co sing the melody 
co decide which natural inflections you would add. 
Allow' vourself some freedom with che rhythm by 
using rubato, 

The first measure can begin tentatively with a 
broken chord and then accelerate slightly toward the 
top of the phrase, backing off again as you go into the 
next measure- This idea should even be more 
pronounced in the minor section at m. 13- Rush 
toward the high D in the following measure* then 
pause on thac note before you lall off into the run. 
Preceding that, in m. 12, make a slight break between 
beats two and three* where the two B's are played on 
different strings to highlight their different functions 
of accompaniment and melody. 

The last repeat of the major section should be more 
reflective than the first two cimes through. For a 
dramaric effeetj pause on the high A in m. 6 while 
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sropping all the other strings from ringing, Add plenty 
of vibrato before falling off into the next measure. 
(Segovia would often use this technique co feature a 
lovely melody note.} 

J edmique: The bass lines in mm. 1 T 3, 5, 6, and 13 
can cause d is f rat ring squeaks if you do not lift your 
bass note finger straight up off the 4th string when 
shifting. In most of these measures you will still have 
the 4th finger on the 1st string as a guide finger for 
smoothness. 

The fingering of m. 6 allows for a beautiful 
ascend mg harp-hke sound by letting all the notes ring. 
I have chosen to use full bars instead of partial ones in 
niim 7 and y for dampening purposes. Also dampen 
the low E in m. 11 with the back of the thumb as you 
play the 4th string A on the next beat. Be sure to have 
a silent transition in the following measure going from 
the bar VII to the first position. Play cleanly, 
eliminating any extraneous noise. The focus of this 
piece is not speed or dexterity. It is one of playing 
soulfully and legato with a beautiful sound, allowing 
your interpretation to transcend technical difficulties. ' 

TujTcgp-Adelita (p, 113) 

Interpretation- This piece is similar to the last, and 
they' arc often performed as a pair. A lovely waltz, it 
begins and ends in the minor key with the parallel 
major key used for the middle section. The opening 
theme should have a sighing quality with a lot of 
rubato. 1 he notes in m. A should overlap slightly and 
rush towards the repeat of the theme in die next 
measure. 

You may wish rush the major section slightly. Pay 
attention co phrasing and the rise and fail of the 
melody. Notice the phrase in mm. 9 and 10 rhat is 
repeated an octave lower in m. 13- Be sure to bring 
this line out. 

On the final repeat of the minor section in m. 7, 
you may wish to tty this famous ^Segqvjan" technique: 
roll rhe Iasi chord, stop ail strings but the melody, 
pause slightly with vibrato* and use a portamento to 
the next chord. It creates a very expressive ending ro 
this beautiful little piece. 

Technique: Plant your 1st linger on the first srring 
(9th fret) along with your 3rd and 4th fingers before 
you pull-off in the first measure. This will give you a 
solid slur and aid in the Transition ro die B. Try rest 
stroke on the melody in the first section^ except 
for m. 4. 

The grace notes in mm. II, 12, and 14 are the 
most difficult aspect ol this piece. First practice the 
piece without the grace notes, learning the bar chord 
positions and the feel ol the section. Practice rhe grace 
note chords separately. You might even desire id create 


an exercise with diem. Try playing the last bear of m. 
11 (chord with grace notes and following C#} on the 
9th fret, then on the Sth, then the 7rh, etc. This will 
become harder as you descend, so playing Ii m context 
of the piece will be easier than what you have just 
practiced. 

In m r 13, use more force on you right-hand index 
finger on the last chord co help bring out the melody 
on the 4 th string. 

Measure 14 contains a portamento where you play 
the Gtf after sliding ro it. This phrase should be played 
with rubato, and be sure to watch the intonation. Play 
the portamento lightly so as to not hear every half-step 
in the slide. 


Fortea-£jWitf (p. 1 14) 

Interpretation: There are two approaches to this- piece. 
Tc can be used as a fast technical arpeggio study, or it 
can he a slow, beautiful flowing arpeggio. If the first 
option is selected, you will accent the bass note of 
every- measure and think of the sextupkt (group of six 
notes) as; one unit. If you play it slower, you can think 
of each sexiupfet as a measure of Vi with accents on 
the 1st, 3rd, and 5th notes, as an alternate 
interpretation. 

The arpeggio has four separate voices, each played 
by a different finger. Add extra emphasis co any 
moving voice co highlight the motion. 

Technique: Relax the right hand as much as possible. 
For extra speed, plant all fingers of the arpeggio on the 
Strings as you play the first bass note of each pattern, 
Use pimarm throughout fot a consistent sound, even 
on rhe more difficult wider-spaced arpeggios. Your 
nails musr be filed correctly for even sound and speed. 

1 o facilitate left-hand changes, it is often more 
expedient to add the fingers as you need them rather 
than setting die whole chord down at once. Use guide 
fingers wherever possible, especially mm, 15-16 (A# to 
Bb mm. 17-18 (D# to E), and mm. 33-34 (2nd and 
4ih fingers on shift). Pivot fingers arc important in 
mm. 5-6 and 7—8 (1st and 4rh fingers) and mm. 
16 17 (2nd finger). The stretch at mm, 33 is difficult, 
so relax the hand as much as possible before the 
stretch. Pivot on the 3rd finger C, and add the other 
fingers as you come to them. For extra pracrice, try 
playing each sextuplcc twice or four times. 

Banias—Esttulio dA Ligado (p, 116) 

Interpretation: This virruosic piece is basically an 
exercise In slurs. It should be played quite quickly to 
achieve a brilliant effect. You can start the first tun 
shghdy below r speed and accelerate into the measure as 
you descend. A ritard is also effective at the end of 



m. 4, before the first measure is repeated. The repeated 
slurs in mm. 1 0—16 build tension because of their 
static motion combined with the chromatic alterations 
ill die bass line. This wilJ provide opportunity for tone 
color and dynamic changes. It is a nice break between 
the very similar outer sections of the piece, where the 
only differences are between men. 2 and 18 and 
between mm. 6 and 22. 

Technique! Practice this piece with enough volume to 
build stamina for the left hand. Besides endurance, the 
primary difficulty lies in achieving evenness of sound 
and evenness of rhythm in each slurred triplet. Play 
directly on the left-hand fingertip, using enough force 
to sound the hammer-on and pull-off with a consistent 
volume. There will be a slight accent on the first of 
each triplet, but this should nor be overdone. Avoid 
hammering-on or pulling-off too quickly to maintain 
an even triplet. 

When descending the neck in die first measure, he 

sure to keep your 2nd finger on the string as a guide. 

At the end of m. 4, use your 1st finger as a guide from 

F# lo and on into die next measure, where vou 

■ / 

will have both the Ur and 2nd fingers on rhe string. 
The 3rd finger is an important guide in m. 13, and I 
suggest keeping die 1st finger on the first siting from 
rn. 12 for extra support (planring it on the 2nd ftec) 
until the shift. 

For practice in obtaining speed and accuracy h play 
one triplet plus the very next note. "When chat 
is mastered, play two triplets plus one note. Keep 
adding ro this pattern until you have completed a 
passage. 


Romance -Anonymous (p. 117) 

Interpretation! One of the most famous and beloved 
of all classical guitar pieces, this lirtle Spanish folk song 
has appeared as everything from a movie theme to 
background music for Olympic skaters. 1'hc beaudful 
haunting melody should s-ing out above [he rest of the 
arpeggio. Add vibrato to help sustain the melody. On 
chords, apply vibrato to the whole chord parallel to the 
neck.. This will be especially effective in places like m. 
10, where you can vibrato and pause sJigluly on the 
1st or 2nd beat. Accent descending basses in m. 15 
and in the parallel major section, m. 31. Also try" 
starting the major section (m. 17) a little faster to 
accentuate the key change. 

Technique: Use rest stroke on melody (first note of 
every triplet) in places where you desire added 
emphasis. The bats: ai mm. 9 and 21 are difficult to get 
to. Jump to rhe bar, then you may wish to pause 
slightly (musically) while you set the other fingers on 
the strings. For a smooth transition after these bars, try 
playing the open bass note in the next measure siighdy 
before :he melody note. This gives you some extra 
Lime to get the melody note ready. 

The stretch ar m, 27 is easier if you relax the left 
hand. If you wish, take your thumb off [he back of die 
neck to give you more stretch. You can bar just two 
sc rings if chat is easier, but the half-bar makes a 
smoother transition from the previous measure. 

Use an all flesh scrum on the last chord. Re sure co 
get enough high note in the chord. 


fyfusit is the shorthand of emotion.. ‘IEmotions which let themselves he 
described in words with such difficulty, are directly conveyed to man in 
music, and in ihat is its power and significance. 

-Leo Tolstoy 
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Modern Period 
(1910-present) 

The Modern period has seen expanded chromatids m* dissonance* para) lei ism, complex rhyrhms, and 
unusual combinations of instruments in ensemble. Composers have taken instruments to their limits in 
every aspect. Some of these composers work within traditional musical forms and keys; others use free 
form, whole tone or other exotic scales, atonal harmonies, and a variety of textures, colors, and percussive 
effect*. During our modern era many renowned composers of international stature dedicated music to 
Segovia, who single-handedly inspired and coin missioned a modern repertoire for his beloved guitar. 
Many of these works adhere to traditional form, but they generally include expanded concepts in tonality 
and texture. Some modern music borrows liberally from American contemporary sources such as folk, 
jazz* or blues. Other composers use ethnic influences such as Spanish or 1.a tin -American. Many of today^s 
greatest composers arc in the film industry, writing complex symphonic scores for television and motion 
picrure*. 

Notable Composers: Barrok* Bernstein,, Copeland, Hindemith, MacDDwell, Prokofiev, Rachmaninoff* 
Schonberg, Scriabin, Shostakovich* Stravinsky, Vaughan Williams, for guitar: Arnold, Bennett* Berkeley, Britten, 
Brouwer, Carlevaro, Castelimovo-Tedcsco, Dodgson* Duarte, Henze, Lauro, Martin* Mompou, Moreno- 
Torroba* Oh ana, Ponce, Poulenc, Rak, Rodrigo. Roussel, Ruiz-Pipo, Sagreras, Talisman, Turin a* Villa-Lobos, 
Walton* York. 


Suggested Repertoire; 

Brouwer, Leo 

Tm Etudes 

CatlevatOr Abel 

Prdudio Americano #3 {Campo) 

Casieltiuovo-Tedesco, Mario 
Tarantella 
Platero y Ye 
Sonata 

Concerto in D 

Duarte, John 
English Suite 

Variations on a Catalan Polk Song 

Lauras Aiuonio 

Venezuelan Waltzes 
Suite Ve?ie:Zolano 

Mompou, Federico 

Suite Coryipaste Lina 

Moreno-Tnrroba* Federico 

Sonatina 
Suite Castellano. 

Castles of Spam 
Pieces Characterktiqu.es 

Ponce, Manuel 
Six Preludes 
Sonata 111 
Sonata Roman tied 


Ponce (cont.) 

Sonatina Meridional 
Suite in A Minor 
Preludro (in the style of Weiss) 
Concur tv del Sur 

Rodrigo, Joaquin 

Fandango 
En las Trigales 
Sarahande Lomtaine 
Fantasia para un Gentilhornhre 
Concierto de Aranjuez 

Talisman, Alexander 

Danza Pompom 
Cavatina 

Suite in APoda Polemic# 

l unna, Joaquin 

Hommage a Tdrrega 
Fandanguiih 
Rdfaga 
Seviallanas 

Villa-Lobos* Heitor 

Five Preludes 
Twelve Etudes 
Suite Popular 
Chores #1 
Concerto 

Walton, William 

Fine Bagatelles 
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Three Duets 

The following three duets ire performance scores from my Virtu pro Ducts recording with 
David Brandon. They appear here exactly as we recorded rhem. For additional interpretive ideas 
not marked in the music, refer to chc recording, 


LA ROSSIGNOL 


Anonymous 
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Appendix A 

Sound Production 


Nail Filing 

John Williams once told me rhac you can never 
learn anything by looking at another guitarist’s nail?, 
and I chink perhaps he is right. There are h however, 
some guidelines which I would like ro pass along 
regarding how I personally hit my fingernails. It is 
important in the broadest sense to file your nails so 
that yon can do two tilings: 1) produce a wide variety 
of tonal colors and 2} traverse ihe string as quickly and 
easily as possible. 

As a general rule, it is important for me to file the 
nails of all the fingers (pima) so that they cross the 
string with the same am on nr of effort (or resistance to 
the string), I Inive found there is no perfect shape for 
my nails. They seem to play well in a variety of shapes 
and lengths. Far more important is the interaction or 
relationship of the nails to each other. Thus* the 
length and shape of one najJ can affecr another. This 
interdependence may be further complicated by che 
wearing down of nails caused by performance or heavy 
practice. 

The ! ength of nails for most players varies from 
barely visible over the fingertip to Vs" long. Generally 
speaking, the shorter the nail, che faster you can play 
{but accompanied wich it is a “pad-like* thuddy tone). 
Longer nails {depending on your stroke) can produce 
perhaps a more beautiful tone but may possibly slow 
your ability to play rapidly. Also, when the nail gets 
too long* rhe sound becomes somewhat tinny and 
brittle and also produces extraneous clicks which you 
want co avoid,, In general* though, I would rather my 
nails he a touch too long chan too short. Nails can fed 
shorter in concert due to the warm temperature 
created by intense stage lighting (which causes your 
fingers to swell). Fingernails can also wear down with 
hard practice. 

When I am filing my nails in preparation for a full 
concert program, 1 file them (with guitar in hand) in 
response to the most difficult runs, arpeggios, or ocher 
challenging sections of pieces on the program. 1 strive 
to achieve a workable compromise bee ween all the 
difficult areas. (I do not suggest, however, reshaping 
your nails on the day of a performance nor 
experimenting with a different nail sJtapc too close to a 
concert day.) 

To file my nails I most often use an Alpha-9™nail 
file which has a variety of surfaces. Diamond Deb ™ 
and Revlon™ files are also good, provided that you 
temper the coarseness of a new file. The nail shape is 
determined mainly by how far the nail should ride on 
the string from its point of contacr ro che point of 


release. These are arbitrary points, however, and will 
change depending on the rype of stroke involved. 
Some guitarists fed that a momentary catch in rhe 
corner of the nail followed by a quick release is most 
desirable for speed, and 1 agree. When I began to play 
che guilar at age eleven, I filed my nails based on how J 
felt they should look. I now file them more according 
to fed and sound. 1 usually take off less nail rather 
chan more, making small corrections as needed. In 
fact, my nails usually feel better after they have been 
worn in slightly by playing. 

After I achieve the basic nail shape, I must polish 
rhe edge of the nail wirh finishing paper to avoid a 
raspy sound- 1 o create this smooth nail edge. I use 3ivf 
#500 I ri-M-itc™ Fre-Cut (open coat) sandpaper. It is 
important to polish the nail in a manner which 
preserves che [hickness of the nail and avoids a knife- 
like edge. (fig. 21) 


Ihe finishing paper is also good for making slight 
modifications and can shorten a nail without 
significantly altering the "worn in” shape. I will also 
frequently make very small corrections using one of 
rhe bass strings as a file against the section of che nail 
that needs modification. Sometimes I will “play” the 
fingernail against rhe paper as it is folded over the file 
or parr oil the guitar for the same purpose. 

Another principle is for me ro have a flat surface co 
the nail edge. Thar is, che nail should be able to sit 
evenly on che plane of che nail file without uneven 
ridges and no hook shape to the nail, {fig. 22) 
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Because my nails are very arched in shape, 1 fik 
them slightly biased to the left-hand side in order to 
reduce some of the natural curve. This reduces the 
riding time on the siring, Guitarists with hooked nails 
will need to file more off in the curved areas to help 
create a flat edge. 

I use nail enamel on the />> /, and £ fingers 
(generally three coats) to protect them from wear, 
especially from rasgueados. However, it is essential to 
remove any enamel from the final Vus of the nail edge 
with nail polish remover so it docs not affect the 
sound . 

^hen a nail splits or cracks, nail glue (Super 
Glue'™) may be used for a quick repair. However, I 
have found more strength with the combination of 
nail glue and a double .«"/■£ wrap over the entire top of 
the nail followed by a coat of enamel (such as 
Hard-As-NasIs™). I find that it does nor hurt the 
sound, nor is it a problem in nail growth or filing. It 
is also cosmetically unnodccahSe. Acrylic nails or 
Player’s Nails'™ can be used when the entire nail has 
broken off. 

I keep the length of the little finger fairly shore, just 
long enough to pi ay a rasgueado with a good sound. 
Left-hand nails should be kept short yet Song enough 
to stabilize the pad of the fingertip (on slurs, crill^ 
etc.). When they arc cut too short, there is too much 
"wobble* in the fingertip. Of course, when they are 
roo long they interfere not only with the position of 
the left hand playing on the fingertips bur also with 
slurs and trills, etc. 

Ultimately I feel it is necessary for each individual 
guitarist to experiment with a variety of nail shapes 
and lengths that best suit his or her playing style. 
Never give up, but with determination, strive for a 
balance between speed and a beautiful sound. There is 
not a cut and dried mold for the perfecr nail 
shape—because every person's hand and nail shapes 
are different- i have noticed through the years, though, 
that the thicker the nail, the rounder and warmer the 
sound; and the thinner rhe nail, the thinner, brighter, 
and more metallic the sound. Thus, you must take 
advantage of all the thickness of nail you have. It is 
very easy to get a thin sound on the guitar but very 
difficult to get a warm, rich, beautiful sound, it is char 
quality of" sound achieved by Segovia on the guitar 
which has been my example rh rough the years. 

Tone Production 

To create a beautiful sound on the guitar, you 
must learn to properly activate the string. first, set 
your right hand just behind the sound hole in a regular 
playing position, (fig. 23) Lor a normal, dear tone you 
should use a combination of nail and flesh, {fig. 2d) 
The stroke should begin on the side of rhe fingernail 
(point of contact) and should ride toward rhe center 
(point of release), (fig. 23) 



Fig. 23 Normal right-hand position. 



Fig. 24 Point of contact (combination nail and flesh), 



Fig. 2a Point of contact and point of release. 
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Sound Production (cont.) 


Whether you play off the left or right side of the 
fingernail, the point of contact is where, the fingertip, 
fingernail, and string meet simultaneously before 
activating the string, (fig, 16) The glide toward the 
point of release should be fairly short and quick. 1 
suggest learning first to play off the left side of the nail. 
Ar this stage rest stroke will be easier to execute than 
free stroke, but both should be practiced - 

There are two common errors with placement 
which will produce an unwanted click or buzz^ 
1) starting too far back oil tile flesh and bouncing co 
the nail, or 2) starting roo far forward on the nail while 
the siring is vibrating. In a properly executed stroke, 
rhe pad of the fingertip will touch the string jusi 
slightly before the nail does (ro dampen rhe string). In 
an in scant, when you press slightly to make the stroke, 
you will find yourself ai the proper point of contact 
ready to activate the string. 



Fig. 26 Point of Contact (tombmacion nai! and flesh). 


A stroke with the thumbnail will generally be made 
with rite thumb ar roughly a 45° angle from the string. 
The stroke should begin near the center of rhe nail and 
should ride roward rhe Idr side of the nail to release, 
(fig. 27) For an extremely full, doJce rhumb sound 


(reminiscent of Segovia), try "slicing*' the string from 
the left side of rhe thumbnail riding toward rhe center, 
(fig. 2H) For additional ronal variation, you can play 
all flesh or use the side of the thumb with a slight bit 
of nail ro create a raspy effect. 
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Once you have achieved a basic sound* you can experiment with dolcc and ponticello positions. The following 
chsrt explains four distinct methods of creating both dolcc and ponticello sounds. You can use one or all of these 
techniques to create a wide variety of tonal colors 


Psd£& (fig. 29) 

1) Play over the sound hole. 

2) Combine left side of nail with fiesh. 

3) Direct the stroke toward the left shoulder such that 
the strings vibrate parallel to the face of the guitar 
(sometimes termed a “slicing 1 ’ stroke), 

4) Finger the left hand in upper positions. 

In addition, I have found that relaxing the first 
joint of the fingers and using more of a bent wrist 
produces a warm mellow sound. Note: When playing 
m the extreme upper positions on rhe guitar, you will 
need to play in more of a dolce position ro help 
equalize the sound of the shorter string length. 


Eaaifcdla (fig- 30) 

1) Play near the bridge. 

2) Use mostly nail (center of nail). 

3) Pluck outward such that the strings vibrate 
perpendicularly to the face of the guitar. 

4) Finger the left hand in lower positions (closer to 
the first position). 

1 also play with stiffcT fingers and a straighter wrist, 
sometimes pivoting from the elbow while resting more 
on the middle of the forearm. This is most often done 
free stroke. 


Fig. 2 C ) Dolcc position. Fig. 30 Pnnticdlo position. 


Developing a beautiful sound with a diversity of ronal colors can be one of the most 
challenging and yet rewarding aspects of playing the guitar. Experiment with die different 
methods of tone production and strive ro develop your own unique sound to facilitate maximum 
musical expression- 
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Appendix B 


Th e folW'ng is a list of recordings of the pieces rhar appear in the repertoire section of this book. 
Again, I believe it is valuable to listen to various interpretations—nor to copy a particular one, but Lo 
expand your thinking in order to develop your own individual style. It is especially important to listen to 
works performed on their original instruments when studying transcriptions. For example, listen to 
Bach s Ihelude from the 1st Cello Suite performed on cello and Scarlatti’s Sonata in A performed on 
harpsichord. 


Repertoire Discography 

Compiled by John Nelson 


COMPOSER 

TITLE 

ARTIST 

Renaissance 

Anonymous 

! 

-b 

1 

Andres Segovia 


Canzone 

Andres Segovia 

Anonymous 

SalterelLo 

Christopher 

Parkin i j 

Andres Segovia 

L. Milan 

P&ViUtu m C 

Andres Segovia 

Mian Bream 

R. Johnson 

Atman 

Jose I omds 

J.B. Besard 

Bnmbr & Volte 

Liona Boyd 

J u.Eian Bream 

J. DOwland 

Galimrd 

Chrisropher 

Barkening 

Andies Segovia 

J. Dowland 

Allemande 

Chrisroph^r 

Parktrnjng 

FOR FURTHER LISTENING 

Paul O'Detcc 

Baroque 

R. DF. VrsFE 

Prelude & Boumre 
(Suite in D minor) 

Andres Segovia 

Julian Bream 

G. SANZ 

Pavtuvu 

Julian Bream 

CclcdonjG Romero 

J.S. Bach 

Bottrrh in E minor 
(Lute Suite No, I) 

Johit Williams 

Andres Segovia 


Prelude 

(Celia Suite Ay?. 2) 

Andres Segovia 

Christopher 

Parkening 

John Williams 

D, SCARU'ITJ 

Samtsn in A (L. 4P3) 

Andres Segovia 

Carlos Barbosa-Lima 

Oscar Ghiglia 


RECORDING 


THE ART OF ANDRES SEGOVIA 

DECCA DL 9795 

SECOVlA-GUrTAR SOLOS 

DECCA 01.8022 

THF. ARTISTRY OF CHRISTOPHER 
PARKENING 

EMI CLASSICS CDC 7 54S53 
SEGO VIA-G UI'l'AR SOLOS 
DECCA DL 8(122 

THE SEGOVIA COLLECTION, VOL. 5 

MCA CLASSICS MC AD-42071 

MUSIC OF SPAIN; LUTE, VOL. I 
RCA AHLI-34J5 
GUITAR RECITAL 

CROWN SW-2D0] 

LIONA 

HOOT MASTER CONCERT S Eft IKS BMC-3006 

LUT E MUSIC FROM THE ROYAL COURTS OF 
EUROPE 

RCA. Vk"J OR LSC-2J124 

PI.FASURES OF THEIR COMPANY 
ANGEL CDC-7 471942 
SEGOVIA AND THE GUITAR 

MCCA DL 79941 

PLEASURES OF THEIR COMPANY 

ANGEL CDC-7 47195 X 


AN ANDRES SEGOVIA CONCERT 

DECCA DL%33 

BAROQUE GUITAR 

RCA VICTOR 40494-2-RV 
BAROQUE GUITAR 
RCA VICTOR 5(M 94-z-RV 

SPANISH GUITAR MUSIC 

CONTEMPORARY s 8502 

BACH: THE FOUR LUTE SUITES 

CBSMK 42204 

THF, SEGOVIA COLLECTION, VOL.4 
MCA CLASSICS MCAD-42C170 

THE SEGOVIA COLLECTION, VOL. 4 

MCA CLASSICS MCAD-420 

THE ARTISTRY OF CHRISTOPHER 
PARKENING 

EMI CLASSICS CDC 7 54a531 4 
THE CIASSIC GUITAR 
SINE QUA NON tin 

THE SEGOVIA COLLECTION, VOL. 4 

MOV CLASSICS MCAD-42070 

A SCARIATT1 GUITAR RECITAL 
ABC AUDIO TREASURY ABOATS-20005 
PL AYS S CARLATTI AND OTHER BAROQUE 
MASTERS * 

ANGEL 5-37015 



D, SCARLATH 

Satiate in A fL 483} 

Angel Romero 

FJaot Fi.sk 

CLASSICAL VIRTUOSO 

ANGEL S-$€m 

performs music by baroque 

COMPOSERS 

M U5ICMASTER5 MUD 2M90K 

FOR I'IJRTT IER ] .LS'I'KNlNti 

Pablo Caaak 

Wanda Landowska 


Classical 

M, Cajicassi 

Study in E minor 
(Op. 60. No. 19) 

David Tancnbaum 

Christopher 

Barkening 

ESTUDIOS 

QSP 1000CD 

ROMAN ZA 

ANGEL SFO-34SQ21 


Study in A 
(Op. 60, No. 3) 

David Tanenbanm 

Alexandre Lagpya 

ESTUDIOS 

CSV 100DCD 

ROCCHFRTNT/PAG ANTNI/SCA RIATTT/ 
CARCASS! 

RCA VICTOR LSC-3142 


Study in A minor 

(Op.CO, No.7) 

David Tanenbanm 

John Mills 

ESTUDIOS 

G5P IfltMCD 

MUSIC FROM II IF STUDENT REP., SERIES 2 

GUITAR G102 

F. Sop, 

Study in A 
(Op'. 6, No. 2) 

Andres SegOvia 

Christopher 

Barkening 

John Williams 

David Tanenbanm 

THE SEGOVIA COLLECTION, VOL, 7 

MCA CLASSICS MCAEM2073 

THE ARTISTRY OF CHRISTOPHER 
BARKENING 

EM] CLASSICS Cl>C7 54853 2 > 
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A Personal. Note From Christopher Parkening. - * 


1 have a commie meat to personal excel [cnee which 
it Ils heart seeks Co honor and glorify the Lord with 
my hie and the music that 1 play. People olien ask 
how my fairh affects my music and my career as a 
concert guitarist. As a Christian, 1 find it helpful to 
contemplate verses from the Bible before and even 
during a performance. One of my favorites is 
PHtUPPIAHS 4:6—7: 'Be anxious for nothing; hut in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests he tnade known unto God. And the pence 
of God which passeth nil understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus. It is interesting 
to no re that ir does not say God will answer every 
request in the way you would expect. Sc does say that 
by trusting In Him with thanksgiving, you wilt have 
the peace to handle whatever circumstance or situation 
rhar occurs. In other words, you place the burden of 
responsibility upon the Lord, crusting that His wall 
would be done. That is what gives you the peace. 

Here are some other helpful verses: 

Romans 8:28 And use know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God to them who are the 
called according to his purpose. 

Philifpians 4:8-9 Finally* brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there he 
any virtue and if there he any praise, think on the$g 
things . Those things, which ye have both learned, and 
received and heard, ami see?i in me, do; and the God of 
peace shall he with you. 

II CORINTHIANS 12:9 And he said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will l rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me „ 

I.SA]ah 26:3 Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee: because he trusted? in thee. 

Proverbs 5:5—6 Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. In all thy 
ways acknowledge hint, and he shall direct thy paths. 

I Peter 5:5b—7 r ..be clothed with humility; for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you in due time: casting all your 
care upon him; fir he careth fir you. 

ISAIAH 12:2 BehoId, God is my salvation; I will trust, 
and not he afraid. 


JOHN 3 r 16 for God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in hi?n should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Most people believe you need ro be confident in 
order to play a good concert. I understand* however, 
that God does not wane us to take confidence in our 
own ability, and I realize that I am inadequate for die 
task ahead. This requires me to depend totally on 
God’s power and grace to s lists in me. Likewise then, it 
is a source of peace and comfort to look back and 
remember God's grace in past performances and trust 
that His grace will be .sufficient for this one as well 
Backstage, I constantly remind myself of whai I know 
to be rrue, For example, 'All things work together for 
good... w 

Personally, I ultimately desire to please the Lord 
with my music. 1 dedicate every performance to my 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ and consequently, the 
“approval” of the audience is secondary. For more 
insight on this topic, 1 recommend rending 
Attacked by John Mac Arthur, Jr. (Victor Books). 

Many people have asked me how to become an 
excellent guitarist. I answer, “Re a hard-working 
pcrfccrionisr,' 1 which personally makes up for my Jack 
of talent in a lor of areas. Our goal should be to 
overcome what we lack in talent or ability by what we 
have in dedication and commitment. TJlis takes self- 
discipline—the ability to regulate your conduct bv 
principles and sound judgment, rather than by 
impulse, desire, high pressure, or social custom. It is 
the ability to subordinate die body to what is right and 
what is best. Self-discipline means nothing more than 
to order the priorities of your life. It is the bridge 
between thought and accomplishment, the glue that 
binds inspiration to achievement. Tor me, as a 
Christian, self-discipline is first of all to obey the word 
of God—the Bible. It is to bring my desires, my 
emotions, my feelings, and all rhar is in my life under 
the control of God supremely, so that I may live an 
obedient life which has as its goal the glory of God- 


a*. aim and final reason of all music should 
6e none else hut the aloru of Cjod. 


-Johann Sebastian Back 


About The A labors... 


C HRISTOPHER. PARKHNBNtj ranks as one of the world's preeminent virtuosos of the classical 
guitar. Hk concerts and recordings consistently receive the highest worldwide acclaim. The 
Washington Post cited "his stature as rhe leading gukai virtuoso of oar day^ combining 
profound musical insight with complete technical mastery of his instrument. 1 ' Paxkcning is the 
recognized heir to the legacy of the great Spanish guitarist Andres Segovia, who proclaimed that 
"Christopher Parkcning is a great art ist — he is one of the most brilliant guitarists in the world.* 
Barkening's rare combination of dramatic virtuosity and eloquent musicianship has captivated 
audiences from New York to Tokyo. He has performed at the White House, appeared with 
Placido Domingo on Live front Li Katin Center, parries pared in Carnegie Hall's lDOch Anniversary 
celebration, and performed twite on the internationally televised Grammy® Awards. 

Parkcning has appeared on many nationally broadcast television programs including The 
Tonight Show. Gottd Morning America, 20/20, CBS Sunday Morning, and The Today Show. 
Having been voted “Best Classical Guitarist” in a nationwide reader's poll of Guitar Player 
magazine for many years running, he was placed in their Gallery of die Greats along with Andres 
Segovia, John Williams, and Julian Bream. 

Parkening lias amassed a prolific discography on Angel records and EMI Classics. He is the 
recipient of two Grammy© nominations in the category of Best Classical Recording for 
Parkenifig and die Guitar and The Pleasures of Their Company (a collaboration with soprano 
Kathleen BaLtle). In celebration of Parkening's 25th year as a best-selling EMI artist, a collection 
of his most popular recordings entitled Chnanpher Parhening — The Great Recordings was released, 
EMI also released his critically acclaimed recording of Joaquin Rodrigo's Concierto de Aranjuez 
and Fantasia para un gentUhtrmbre, together with the world premiere of William Walton's Five 
Bagatelles fir Guitar and Orchestra. Rodrigo himself was present for the recording, which he called 
J ‘magnificent.* 

Other important recording releases include A Tribute to Segitma (dedicated to the great 
Spanish guitarist and recorded on one of the Maestro’s own concert guitars} and Parkcning Plays 
Vivaldi wirh rlic Academy of St. Martin in the fields featuring favorite eon cert os plus the world 
premiere recording ot Peter Warlock’s Capriol (Suite fir Guitar and String Orchestra}.. Barkening 
also collaborated with Julie Andrews in The Sounds of Christmas v * r ith the London ,Symphony 
Orchestra on the Hallmark label, which snld river a million copies in its first year of release. Sony 
Classical also released his Christmas album wirh Kathleen Bathe entitled Angels Glory, 

ParkeEiing's comm irm^nt ro his instrument extends beyond his demanding performance and 
recording scheduler Each summer, he teaches a scries of master classes ar Montana Stare 
University m Eo7^man, Montana. He has authored The Christopher Parkening Guitar Method, 
Volume I (the companion ro this volume), as well as numerous folios of guitar i ranscriptions and 
arrangements which lie h;as recorded, all published by Hal I^eonard Corporation. 

Barkening has received commendations throughout bis career honoring his dedication and 
artistry, including an honorary Doctorate of Music from Montana State University and the 
Outstanding .Alumnus Award from the University of Southern California “in recognition of his 
outstanding international achievement and in tribute to his .Mature throughout the world as 
America's preeminent virtuoso of the classical guitar/' 

Christopher and his wifr Theresa reside in Southern California. He is a world class fly-fishing 
and casting champion who has won the I arc motional Gold Cup Tarpon Tournament (the 
Wimbledon of fly-fishing) held in Hlamorada, Florida. 

D AVID Brandon has made numerous concert and television appearances Throughout 
North America, Europe, and Asia. The l.vs Angeles Times has called him “an outstanding 
technician whose precise control of details is ^running ro experience.” He has toured 
extensively wirh Christopher Barkening and performed with him on Virtuoso Duets, released by 
Angel/EMI. Brandon also appeared with Barkening on the Julie Andrews Hallmark Christmas 
album. 

Brand on began playing guitar at aye eight with instruction from his father. At thirteen, he 
attended master classes under Michael Lorimcr as the youngest member of the class.. After a year 
of study and performances in Spain and England, Brandon returned to the United States to studv 
with Christopher Barkening on scholarship at Montana State University. He later studied with 
Andris Segovia at rhe Uni verity of Southern California in his 1 Master Class 

Brando[i regularly gives master classes and lectures ar colleges and universities across the 
nation. } h has been the guitar advisor for the National Federation of Music Cluhs and .i judge 
for the Music Teachers National Association. David lives with his wife Shared and two sons in 
Lubbock. Texas, where he operates a private guitar studio. 
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THE CHRISTOPHER PARKENING 
GUITAR METHOD, VOL. 2 

THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF THE CLASSICAL GUITAR 



The long-awaited companion book lo the 
highly acclaimed Christopher Parkening Guitar 
Method, Vol. I. Learn the art of classical guitar 
playing from one of the world's preeminent 
virtuosos and the recognized heir to the legacy 
of Andres Segovia. 

• 32 previously unpublished Parkening edition 
pieces by composers including Bach, Dowland, 
Scarlatti, Sor and Tarrega—plus 3 guitar duets. 

• Performance notes and stylistic interpretation, 

• Techniques including tone production, 
tremolo, harmonics, vibrato, pizzicato, slurs, 
and more. 

• Strategies for effective practicing. 
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